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The Burden of Interlibrary Loans’ 
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“The thing that has been,” said the 
Preacher, “It is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be 
done; and there is no new thing under 
the sun. Is there any thing, whereof it 
may be said, ‘See, this is new?’ It hath 
already been of old time, which was be- 
fore us.’ 

Whether the author of Ecclesiastes 
uttered this perennial truth after attend- 
ing a library conference at which inter- 
library loans was a topic for discussion 
is possible, even tho doubtful. What is 
certain is that this question, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not leave the stage, even 

.tho so enjoined. 

The recent appearance of Mr McMil- 
lan’s very interesting compilation on the 
subject might seem to settle the matter. 
Unfortunately, like most similar attempts 
(including this paper) it does its best 
service by calling attention to the unset- 
tled state of affairs. 

Interlibrary loans are not a problem 
primarily of general interest and univer- 
sal determination like future public li- 
brary extension, or the conduct of A. L. 
A. headquarters, or the ultimate disposal 
of asked for, but unsecured endow- 
ments. It is a matter which affects, to 
some degree, every library which collects 
much material of reference and research 
value. It is a matter which already 





1 Read at a meetin ng of of the American Library In- 
stitute, Washington, » May 13, 1929. 


should influence and which in the very 
near future is likely to affect every li- 
brary, the aims of which are not pri- 
marily recreational. On its successful 
conduct will depend much of the ultimate 
success of “adult education” and every 
other non-commercial plan of educational 
extension. It will soon become, as never 
before, a matter of keen local interest 
which, horribile dictu, will doubtless af- 
fect library budgets as well as adminis- 
trative policies. 

Mr McMillan’s book, thru its varied 
contributors, seems to demonstrate, a) 
“Something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark”; b) The difficulties are generally 
recognized, tho full recognition is rather 
one-sided ; c) “There ought to be a law,” 
or, at least, a code of procedure, to 
eliminate the worst abuses and perpet- 
uate and extend the better features. 

In the first place, everyone who has 
attempted frequently to borrow on inter- 
library loan or who has attempted to lend 
on requests for such loans, will admit at 
once the inadequacy of results. Libraries 
are divided in this respect into two 
classes which may irreverently be dubbed 


the “gimmes” and the “got’ems.” The 
former class includes the institutions 
with scanty book collections, limited 


funds and high professional ideals or at 
least a desire to serve as many patrons 
as possible as well as possible at as little 
cost as possible. Aided, abetted and in- 
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spireu by speakers and writers for sev- 
eral professional generations, they adopt 
whole-heartedly the theory of library co- 
operation and, very logically call on the 
better-stocked libraries to fill temporarily 


‘the gaps in their own limited book col- 


lections. 

Not only this. Encouraged by en- 
thusiastic library organizers, they sweep 
their own shelves clear of books which 
do not show immediate results. Forget- 
ting for the nonce the fact that codpera- 
tion is mutual, they sell these books or 
junk them instead of offering them to 
some library or libraries which might 
later serve as a supply depot for the 
occasional need. A very entertaining 
article, based on this theory and written 
by a former library organizer of wide 
and deserved popularity, appeared only 
a few months ago in the Wilson Bulletin 
and was most enthusiastically received 
by the present and prospective bene- 
ficiaries of such a theory. Dr Bostwick’s 
well written essay in the recent Putnam 
anniversary volume maintains the same 
thesis in much more moderate terms. 
The practice of interlibrary loans is not 
languishing because of insufficient de- 
mand. 

On the other hand, the “got’ems” see 
difficulties in the free and unrestricted 
use of their collections by other libraries. 
In many cases, they have the books only 
because they have carefully saved enough 
surplus to buy the unusual item or be- 
cause they need or almost certainly will 
need the unusual item. In other cases 
the local use of the very books which 
other libraries want to borrow prevents 
their reversion to nomadism (to borrow 
a phrase from Dr Bostwick’s article re- 
cently referred to) without injustice to 
their own public. In other cases, legal 
restrictions, either local or general, for- 
bid undue generosity. In practically no 
case is there any actual obligation to have 
these volumes worn out by other insti- 
tutions without due recompense. 

The library I represent belongs to both 
classes. As a member of the second 


class in size among the university libra- 
ries of the country, we are often obliged 
to depend on the generosity of our 
friends for the books which are really 
needed to complete some creditable piece 
of research or to improve some course 
of instruction. During the academic 
year (1927-28) we borrowed 241 vol- 
umes from 30 libraries and asked for 
234 which we did not get, mostly because 
no copy could be located. In the second 
place, we have been making fair progress 
in collecting material of permanent value 
and our lendings to other libraries are 
steadily increasing. During the year just 
mentioned, we lent 389 volumes to 38 
libraries, 68 to private scholars and 655 
to extension libraries. Since we are 
fairly typical on both sides, I have ven- 
tured to base this paper on our expe- 
rience, tho unaided by graphic chart, 
statistical tables of percentages, or even 
by a questionnaire. 

Our experience seems to indicate that 
we are rapidly approaching a _ period 
where the law of diminishing returns will 
act very perceptibly. We are already 
feeling its effect. The Library of Con- 
gress has long since fenced its range 
against the herds of graduate students. 
Only two weeks ago the Boston medical 
library, to which we are indebted for 
many loans of scarce and valuable books, 
informed us that the increase in demands 
for interlibrary loans had compelled 
them hereafter to confine such loans to 
the middle Atlantic states and Eastern 
Canada. We recognize the justice of its 
making its own rules. We are even 
willing to concede that the physicians 
and medical schools in the favored sec- 
tions are more in need of such help than 
we are at Minnesota. Nevertheless, we 
shall miss the service. Not so long since, 
another most excellent library in the 
middle West, informed us that the ex- 
change material we sent them was hardly 
a quid pro quo for the material we had 
been and are still receiving as loans. A 
hint was given that unless certain publi- 
cations of the University of Minnesota 











Press were sent as additional exchanges, 
it might seem advisable to discontinue 
loans. These press books are not given 
us for exchange purposes. We buy every 
copy, even those we put into our own 
library. Nevertheless, we took the hint, 
bought the books, sent them on and are 
now paying a real tho disguised fee for 
the books we borrow. Of course, we still 
get more value than we give, but we are 
none the less paying a fee. Another li- 
brary which has from time to time sent 
us technical magazines has within the 
past six weeks written us that all future 
loans will be on a fee basis, much as the 
service of the Engineering Societies li- 
brary has been for some time. “The fee 
is to be 25 cents for the first 48 hours 
and 25 cents each day after that. We 
find it necessary to ask this fee in order 
that our journals may be_ returned 
promptly.” I do not know whether the 
fee includes the period the book is in the 
mail. If so, it will decidedly curtail our 
borrowing. 

Refusal to lend freely certain classes 
of material (notably serials and rare 
books) has been common for some time. 
Mr McMillan’s book gives many data on 
this point. This tendency is also likely 
to increase. The misuse of any biblio- 
graphic aid may become a nuisance. It 
has been noticeable with us that the 
Union List of Serials has stimulated our 
own faculty to broadcasting requests for 
periodicals. One of our graduate stu- 
dents has this year asked for 61 items 
and his thesis is hardly more than under 
way. He had confessed that beyond the 
title, he knew nothing about most of 
them. Several of those which were bor- 
rowed for him proved entirely useless 
and not at all what he expected.. Every 
printed list which includes masters’ 
theses has caused requests, running into 
the hundreds, for that type of material. 
One candidate has asked, by title alone, 
for more than 50. 
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On the other hand, if it is more blessed 
to give than receive we are on a fair way 
to at least partial beatitude. The re- 
quests which come for the use of our 
rapidly-growing collection of published 
and unpublished . theses, measurably 
keep pace with the number our own 
university public wants to borrow. Every 
faculty member or newly-fledged doctor 
who goes to another institution becomes 
a potential, and usually an actual, bor- 
rowing focus for the scarcer books he 
has used at Minnesota. One of the most 
ambitious requests that has come to my 
notice was for the loan for a year of all 
of the works of Quérard and the “best 
book list” of Vicaire, so that a quondam 
colleague could plan a French collection 
for a Southern college which had none. 
We have not yet been asked to lend our 
(incomplete) British Museum Catalogue 
or our Official Records of the War of 
the Rebellion. We have, however, been 
asked to borrow a run of scarce British 
census blue books on which we estimated 
transportation charge alone of about $50. 
So far, I have indicated only presumably 
research material. Extension courses, 
correspondence courses (of our own and 
other institutions), high school debate 
clubs, and similar activities are increas- 
ing their requests. In 1927-28, we were 
able to grant only 655 of the 960 exten- 
sion loans requested. Less than a month 
ago we were asked to send one of our 
teachers’ colleges 19 current educational 
books for the use of a class in sociology 
which had evidently been started with no 
provision for books for assigned reading. 
The faculty members of other Minnesota 
colleges are borrowing as well as visiting 
our library. On every hand requests 
are increasing. There is reason to believe 
that the increase is proportionately 
greater than increase in facilities in the 
institutions and localities which ask the 
service. 

We have said that most of those inter- 
ested admit that “something ought to be 
done about it.” Again I refer to Mr Mc- 
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Millan’s case book for suggestions made 
and plans adopted. There is much merit 
in the Code of practice for interlibrary 
loans, presented by the Committee on co- 
ordination in December, 1916. If it were 
followed it would do much good. If it 
were better known or even remembered 
by those who once knew it, it would 
probably be followed more. It deserves 
reconsideration and some revision to 
meet present conditions better. If the 
American Library Association does not 
care to do so, it would seem that the 
American Library Institute, from the 
kind of libraries its members represent 
and its smaller numbers, could properly 
initiate such a revision. 

A point which is usually emphasized 
is that librarians should urge their public 
to be reasonable in the requests they 
make both as to number and kind. This 
is eminently desirable. May I not, how- 
ever, call attention to the fact that it is 
easier to limit incoming requests than 
outgoing. We can present a granite 
front when Harvard or the Library of 
Congress make requests, but we cannot 
easily refuse at least to consider requests 
from smaller, neighboring institutions. 
This is partly because such requests sel- 
dom happen in the former case (we lent 
Harvard only one volume in 1927-28) 
and, as far as I remember, never in the 
latter. Moreover, this excellent national 
institution wisely deflects requests by 
the aid of its rapidly growing union cat- 
alog which lists other locations of books 
the Library of Congress is itself un- 
willing to lend. Similarly, we can easily 
limit the requests from our own public 
in many instances because we know that 
the library from which we are asked to 
borrow has established rather definite 
rules by which we are restrained. It 
would be helpful if more libraries did the 
same—not by a rigid, specific code, but 
by a statement of principles from which 
exceptions would be made only for a very 
good cause. 


Within our own precincts, some good 
could probably be done by putting the 
actual costs of loans back on the depart- 
ments making them. Many a dean would 
be skeptical about the value of a thesis 
which required the borrowing of a hun- 
dred or more books at a unit cost of 
from 25 to 50 cents, if the cost came out 
of his department budget. It might help 
if photostat service, at cost or even a 
little above, were obtained on the same 
terms. It is very probable that admoni- 
tions regarding the choice of theses sub- 
jects would be more frequent if the costs 
were localized. Even the putative contri- 
butions to knowledge which flow in such 
vast numbers from our graduate reser- 
voirs might be subjected to more skep- 
tical scrutiny if the library were not the 
ultimate source of financial supply. 
Would I hamper learning or academic 
freedom or progress toward the goal of 
ultimate truth by sordid economic 
shackles? Perish the thot! I would only 
shift the burden in part from the shoul- 
ders of the librarian, whose ability to 
advance knowledge is so slight as to be 
negligible—as every faculty member, or 
graduate student or upper classman 
knows and admits—to the shoulders of 
the admittedly able apostles of learning. 
It might help the professional educators 
draw more clearly the line between the 
real and the pseudo-real and thus bring 
them more quickly, if not more happily, 
toward their academic goals. 

The various plans proposed for codp- 
eration thru localized limitation of pur- 
chases have helped. They will be still 
more helpful if and when there can be 
any general agreement. Standing aside 
in the interests of a library which will 
shut its doors against outside use as soon 
as it acquires the things it wants for its 
own clientele will not be of much -use. 
Such things have happened and may 
happen again. Neither can I legally or 
ethically insist on control of the books 
purchased with the funds of another 
library. It would make little difference 
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if I did. It is not easy to reach codpera- 
tive agreements. One of the best of 
them, in my opinion, was proposed by Dr 
Bishop for several of the university and 
reference libraries of the middle central 
states two or more years ago. Tho nearly 
all of the libraries addressed agreed in 
principle, only a very few have put his 
suggestions into effect. 

If library extension increases and 
adult education, in its present phase suc- 
ceeds, greater codperation is inevitable. 
The county library must serve the local 
library, the large city library must either 
be the center of county service or at least 
stand behind it. The state commission, 
the extension department and the library 
of the state university or state college 
must back the county library and the 
schools and colleges of their state as far 
.as conditions make possible. We intend, 
to the utmost of our ability, to grant 
every reasonable request from the libra- 
ries of Minnesota and adjacent territory. 

Nevertheless, thru some sort of code 
or general agreement the larger libraries, 
even those in the same general region, 
must check abuse as well as stimulate 
proper use of our united library re- 
sources. Each must carry its share of 
the common burden and assume its share 
of the common responsibility. 

In the dear, dead days beyond recall, 
ere the trucks began to rattle or the 
flivers to infest, every driver of a double 
team knew that even the weaker horse 
had to keep his end of the whiffle-tree 
level with that of the stronger or the 
wagon would go sidewise. I fear that in 
many ways our interlibrary loan system 
is going sidewise. 

A little more intelligent use of local 
facilities, a little more reticence about 
demanding as a right what is a favor, a 
little less reliance on “best books” of 
immediate popular appeal and the occa- 
sional purchase of one which will not 
figure largely in circulation figures, will 
help perceptibly. Even the retention of 
bound volumes of periodicals (a cardinal 
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sin in the eyes of many organizers) 
should not professionally damn the small 
library. 

A talented immigrant some years ago 
wrote an indictment of American life 
which was very popular for a time in 
certain uplift circles. Her argument 
may not unfairly be summarized as fol- 
lows: “In my European home I read the 
Declaration of Independence. I formed 
my ideas of American life from the 
phrases of that document. I expected to 
get certain things when I came to Amer- 
ice. When I got here I found that you 
had different ideas, that you did not give 
me all I want. You have deceived me. 
It is, therefore, your duty to reorganize 
American life so that I can get all I want 
when I want it.” 

In my more somber moods, I think I 
detect a similar line of argument when 
we are urged to extract from other insti- 
tutions everything our library public 
happens to want. In my still more som- 
ber moods, I think I sometimes detect a 
similar argument in requests which come 
to us for books in constant use, for rare 
or irreplaceable items or for extended 
lists of books from which the borrower 
may select those he wants after they have 
all been sent him. 

We try to realize our obligations and 
to meet them, but at such times I am 
reminded of an old story once familiar 
to library users as well as to librarians. 
“Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. And the foolish 
said unto the wise, ‘Give us of your oil; 
for our lamps are gone out.’ But the 
wise answered, saying, ‘Not so; lest there 
be not enough for us and you: But go 
ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
yourselves!’ ” 

I will admit that the reply of the wise 
virgins may have been lacking in charity. 
It might have been kinder. Nevertheless, 
their answer is sometimes not without 
significance in the case of interlibrary 
loans as well as of wedding processions. 
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Censorship and the Public Library 


George F. Bowerman, librarian, Public library, Washington, D. C. 


(Concluded) 

I have mentioned a few actual in- 
stances of library censorship, or at- 
tempted censorship. Probably most cases 
of doubtful books fall in the field of 
belles-lettres. Every library has con- 
stantly to decide whether a given book, 
a candidate for admission to the library, 
should be excluded because it is too in- 
decent, obscene or pornographic. 

The inconsistency of almost all cen- 
sorship, whether by other authorities or 
by the public library, is shown when we 
consider the attitude toward the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and other so-called classic 
literature. With them the usual attitude 
is “hands off.” Of course the Bible has 
many indecent passages; a list of 150 
such passages was once compiled as part 
of an argument in a censorship case. In 
another case an 80-page pamphlet of ob- 
scene extracts from the English classics 
was compiled and printed. Different 
editions, such as the Loeb classical li- 
brary, the Everyman’s series, the Oxford 
editions, multiply such classics and it is 
now rare that the heavy hand of the 
censor is laid upon one of them. If it 
is, as in the recent case of Candide, 
already referred to, ridicule usually saves 
the day. 

But what and still more when is a 
classic? Literary history is strewn with 
examples of the most radical change of 
opinion concerning many books now ac- 
cepted as classics or near classics. Some 
of them have passed thru all the stages 
from suppression or violent condemna- 
tion to the beatification implied from be- 
ing made required reading in high school 
and college. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre, when published, “was pronounced 
too immoral to be ranked as decent lit- 
erature” ;* George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
was characterized as “the vile outpouring 
of a lewd woman’s mind” and Mrs 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh was described 


as “the hysterical indecencies of an erotic 
mind.”® Hawthorne’s Scarlet letter, 
when it was published, was condemned 
in a long review by the Reverend (after- 
wards Bishop) A. C. Coxe, who pro- 
tested “against any toleration to a 
popular and gifted writer, when he per- 
petrates bad morals. Let this brokerage 
of lust be put down at the very begin- 
ning.”2° Recall the furor raised by 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles and 
still more by Jude the obscure. Remem- 
ber that DuMaurier’s Trilby was threat- 
ened with suppression and that Walt 
Whitman lost his position in the Interior 
department because of Leaves of grass, 
the first edition of which was withdrawn 
in Boston, but republished in Philadel-. 
phia. Hamlin Garland’s Rose of Dutch- 
er’s Coolly, when first published, was 
asked for at the public library in a large 
college town in Western New York by 
a student who was told that the library 
did not have it, as it was a bad book. 
‘Now it would be incapable of shocking 
anyone, but, ironically, its distinguished 
author, considered a radical in his youth, 
today inveighs against the indecencies of 
modern fiction. 

To these examples I may add expe- 
riences of my own with two novels 
which were violently discussed when 
they were published, Wells’ Ann Veron- 
ica and Dreiser’s Jennie Gerhardt. The 
former of these I at first found alto- 
gether too strong, but long since it has 
been quietly admitted to the library. The 
latter was even taken out after purchase, 


‘but later restored. 


Such examples and experiences as 
these should make us cautious in con- 
demning today what may, thru the 
change of public opinion, tomorrow be 
found acceptable and even come to be 
called classics. 


® Thompson. Philosophy of fiction, 


10 Review in full in Mordell’s nd oly library at- 
tacks, pp. 122—137. 
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Would that we librarians might have 
sufficient prophetic vision to pick the 
books destined to become classics or near 
classics; to discern the trend of public 
opinion, what the public of today and 
of the onrushing tomorrow will approve! 

The young experimentalists, naturalists, 
realists and expressionists among the 
writers of today think they know what 
the public wants, and the young radicals 
among the critics insist that the public 
shall accept and find good whatever is 
thus produced. For example, just now 
the touchstone with them seems to be the 
acceptance of D. H. Lawrence and James 
Joyce. Writers of genius they may pos- 
sibly be, but their indecencies do impose 
a severe strain, however desirous one 
may be to extend the hand of fellowship 
to genius and however much one may 
wish to refrain. from exercising any 
censorship. 

Take Lawrence. Dr Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and one of the most influen- 
tial of present day critics, writes: “Signs 
are not wanting, indeed they are abun- 
dant, that the most prepotent novelist of 
our day in the eyes of the younger 
writers of advanced fiction is D. H. Law- 
rence.” But Dr Canby further writes: 
“He is obsessed by sex . . . with rare 
exceptions Lawrence’s characterizations 
turn upon the possession, or the lack, or 
the perversion of the sex instinct.” 
Another critic, who is also a distin- 
guished neurologist, Dr Joseph Collins, 
recognizes the genius of Lawrence but 
he also says of one of his works: “A 
large portion of the book is, in my judg- 
ment, obscene, deliberately, studiously, 
incessantly obscene.” And again: “He 
libels and he bears false witness against 
men. There are persons in the world 
such as Mr Lawrence describes. So are 
there lepers and lunatics. We do not 
‘talk of them as if the whole world were 
made up of them.”?? Recently, however, 


11 Canby. Definitions (second ser.) pp. 113-114. 
an Collins. The Doctor looks at literature, pp. 278, 


at the trial in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where one of Lawrence’s novels not pub- 
lished in this country was adjudged an 
obscene book, it is reported that a Har- 
vard professor of English testified that 
current English literature cannot be 
taught without taking account of D. H. 
Lawrence, about whom countless articles 
and at least one book have been pub- 
lished. When asked in court, however, 
whether the particular book concerning 
which the proceedings were taken was 
actually used in the instruction at Har- 
vard, the professor replied that he would 
never think of making any mention of it 
in his classroom. How far then should 
a public library go in refusing to supply 
such of Lawrence’s books as are not sup- 
pressed by the courts? 

Then there is James Joyce and his 
Ulysses, a work of more than 700 pages 
“taken up with thots of two men during 
twelve hours of sobriety and six of 
drunkenness.”** In it, according to Dr 
Canby, the author “demonstrates his 
genius in brilliant narrative passages of 
a candid realism almost unequaled in 
English.” But, Canby continues, it is 
“often incoherent, ordinarily extrava- 
gant, and sometimes vicious. Its in- 
decency would have appalled Rabelais 
and frightened and disgusted Chaucer” 
and further “Such a book is valuable in 
a world trying to be sane, trying to save 
itself by humor or insight from the per- 
version of honest instincts and from 
mental confusion, only because of its 
new and brilliant technique, and its pas- 
sages of undoubted genius.”** And Dr 
Collins in a long chapter, in which he too 
recognizes the genius of the author, says: 
“The author is a psychologist, and I find 
his empiric knowledge supplements mine, 
acquired by prolonged and substantial 
effort . . . Mental hygiene takes on a 
deeper significance to one who succeeds 
in reading Ulysses and psychology has a 
larger ceincture.” Again: “Mr Joyce has 
made a contribution to the science of 


18 Collins. The Doctor looks at literature, p. 50. 
14 Canby. Definitions (second ser.), pp. 110-111. 
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psychology . . . He has shown us the 
process of the transmitting of thot to 
words. It is not epoch making like 
‘relativity’ but it will give him notoriety, 
possibly immortality.”*5 Some of Joyce’s 
critics, however, have no doubt about his 
immortality. Edmund Wilson devotes a 
10-page article in the New Republic for 
December, 18, 1929, to an analysis of 
Ulysses and Joyce’s next work soon to 
appear; and says that an entire crit- 
ical book on Ulysses is in preparation. 
Ulysses, by the way, tho on the customs 
list of forbidden books, seems to have 
been acquired by many individuals in 
America, in spite of its high price, and 
is in some libraries. It is probably only 
a question of time before its publication 
in this country will not be illegal and it 
will then be a candidate to be considered 
by public librarians. What shall we do 
about it? 

Everybody will agree that it is desir- 
able to protect from injurious books the 
young and immature, who are highly im- 
pressionable and whose self-control is 
still undeveloped. That responsibility 
rests primarily on parents, who share it 
with, to a large extent shift it to, teach- 
ers and librarians. If one could be sure 
that the reading of the young were con- 
fined to the books in the children’s de- 
partments of public libraries, then par- 
ents might feel very secure. Where 
libraries have separate rooms for chil- 
dren the dangers of securing undesirable 
books from adult shelves is minimized. 
However, parents often send their chil- 
dren to get some of these very doubtful 
books or at least do not codperate with 
librarians to keep their children from 
them. Then there are always the gutter 
magazines, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, easily accessible on 
payment of a few cents. 

In the case of adolescents who are be- 
yond the control of parents and teachers 
and who insist on being grown-ups in 
the library, the situation is more difficult. 


15 Collins. The Doctor looks at literature, pp. 58-60. 


Here the prohibition of books, whether 
to be found in the public library or for 
sale or rent at commercial libraries, 
seems but to stimulate the desire of head- 
strong youth to have such forbidden 
books at all hazards. Moreover, as is 
pointed out by President W. A. Neilson 
of Smith College: 


The attempt to save our children from 
what we regard as dangerous knowledge is 
likely, in our times, to be a locking of the 
stable door after the steed is stolen. It is 
my impression that most freshmen (of both 
sexes) come to college today already fa- 
miliar to the point of losing interest with 
many of the facts and ideas which anxious 
parents are terror-stricken lest they ac- 
quire. And not only are they familiar with 
them, but they seem to have acquired a 
kind of immunity which leaves them quite 
as fresh and unspoiled as their ienorantly 
innocent parents were at their age.” 


Granting some responsibility to make 
the library useful and not harmful. to 
children, tho at the same time recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of making effective the 
steps it may take to that end, it is, I 
suppose, not claimed that the library as 
a whole should be so keyed as to make 
it all safe for children and adolescents. 
What principles and standards should 
we adopt for the inclusion or exclusion 
of books for this democratic institution 
which, in America at least, ministers to 
the strongest as well as the weakest mem- 
bers of the community? How much and 
what kind of censorship should the pub- 
lic library exercise ? 

As has already been indicated, the least 
possible censorship should be the public 
library desideratum. If the official cen- 
soring bodies, the post office, the customs 
bureau, and the courts did their duty 
soundly and sanely there would be little 
for the library to do. They should, of 
course, protect the youth, especially, 
from printed matter intentionally and 
actually pornographic. But in excluding 
works whose sole intent and purpose is 
to be obscene, they should not lay violent 
hands on works of genius because they 
may offend by running counter to con- 


16The Theory of censorship, Atlantic Monthly 
January, 1930, p. 14. . ” iis 
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ventional ideas. If that counsel of per- 
fection could be achieved, then every 
book not unlawful might be a proper 
candidate for public library choice. Then, 
assuming adequate funds, it would be 
largely a question, within the field of 
belles-lettres, of selecting for the library 
such books as achieve certain standards 
of literary value. 

Is there then to be no censorship ex- 
ercised by the public library? Yes, there 
are limits beyond which a public librarian 
who is liberal-minded but not weak- 
minded will not go. When books are no- 
toriously, consistently, and deliberately 
obscene—sometimes so admitted by crit- 
ics very sympathetic with the younger 
generation—or when they show evi- 
dences of a pathological mind in the 
author, the purchase and free circulation 
by the public library of such books can 
hardly be justified. But the exclusion of 
the extreme books of an author should 
not mean that his reasonably acceptable 
books may not be admitted. 

Sound policy dictates that the public 
librarian shall, in the case of the defi- 
nitely objectionable books, wait; that is, 
for the time being decide in the negative. 
The influence of time will result either 
in the submergence of such books, so that 
the question will settle itself, since they 
will be so dead as no longer to be sought 
after; or in their permanence thru their 
transcendent vitality, by the presence in 
them of such qualities of greatness as 
exist in the Decameron and the Gargan- 
tua, so that they deserve to live from 
generation to generation, in spite of their 
indecency. When these affirmative quali- 
ties become apparent, then it is always 
possible to change a negative decision 
into a positive one and to admit them 
to the library. Is the author really a 
genius and his book a masterpiece? 
Genius is an easy word to say, but hard 
to prove. Time only can tell. 

Some books, together with positive 
qualities, have objectionable features, 
perhaps not sufficient to exclude them. 
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Such doubtful books may be admitted on 
sufferance or probation. If they die in 
a year or two, as is frequently the case, 
it is not necessary to replace them when 
they wear out. 

Almost every book published has a 
place in some library; some are perhaps 
more suitable for a specialized library 
than for a public library. For example, 
Joyce’s Ulysses seems more appropriate 
to a medical library or a library of ab- 
normal psychology. Some might pos- 
sibly be admitted to a public library, to 
be kept in locked cases, sometimes called 
the “inferno” and to be made available 
only to special students. This plan would 
be applicable to some of the extreme 
books on psychoanalysis, Havelock Ellis’ 
Studies in the psychology of sex, Krafft- 
Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, and 
books on specialized medical subjects. 
This is a plan, followed in many libra- 
ries, in order to make such books avail- 
able to those who have a legitimate need 
for them and at the same time to with- 
hold them from those to whom they 
might be harmful or whose principal in- 
terest in them would be pornographic. 
Administratively, this plan has its dis- 
advantages. The pushing reader, who can 
give a plausible reason, is likely to gain 
his end, while the less persistent student 
with a better case might be unsuccessful. 
Then, too, the segregation of books calls 
attention to them and the prohibition on 
their general use often makes them espe- 
cially sought after. The same books, if 
standing in their regular places in the 
classification, might often be entirely dis- 
regarded. 

When a librarian is led to make a neg- 
ative decision, he should do it as quietly 
as possible. Some books are complete 
failures unless they can succeed in being 
censored and having the fact blazoned 
abroad in the newspapers. That will 
sometimes galvanize a weakling book into 
some sort of life and save it from being 
a commercial failure. A negative de- 
cision by the library will sometimes bring 
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embarrassing commendation as well as 
condemnation. Those who commend will 
suggest the removal of other books, 
equally offensive to them, and those who 
condemn will seek to prove illiberality 
on the part of the library by requesting 
the purchase of other doubtful books. 
Since the librarian cannot meet the de- 
mands of both, he will in the end gain 
the condemnation of reformers and the 
opprobrium of radicals. 

I have asked a number of questions. 
I am not going to attempt to give cate- 
gorical answers to them, but in part to 
consider them rhetorical and in part to 
let the answers be drawn from my gen- 
eral arguments. In fact these are 
questions to which there are no straight- 
forward, undeviating answers. Not only 
does each book present a separate prob- 
lem, but times and circumstances change, 
so that often a decision, especially if neg- 
ative, may require reversal. In this whole 
matter there is need for opportunism and 
compromises. 

The librarian as censor must try to 
represent the best and most enlightened 


public opinion. He should perhaps be 


a little in advance of his public, as an 
educational leader, but not so much in 
advance that it will lose confidence in his 
judgment and discretion. Certainly he 
should not be less enlightened than the 
average of the public which he serves. 
The disquieting thing about this whole 
matter is not that the librarian must at 
times act as censor, but that there are 
so many books published of such a char- 
acter as to be candidates for censorship. 
This is so true as to suggest the questicn 
whether the people of this day and gen- 
eration are not better than the books 
offered to them. For, after all, human 
beings are essentially decent. Signs are 
not wanting that there is a reaction 
against certain of the excesses of this 
age. This more hopeful note is expressed 
in an exceedingly thotful and construc- 
tive article on The Crisis in morals, by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, in the Janu- 


ary Harper's, from which I quote a few 
sentences by way of conclusion: 

“The new psychologists talk much of 
the internal censor and delight to show 
us the unpleasant objects which he has 
attempted to hide . The point is 
that man, who has risen from the ape, 
has apparently done so by the help and 
guidance of this inward spirit which re- 
jects filth and denies it. It is not Vic- 
torian prudery, it is not Christian 
asceticism, it is not even the Hellenic 
tradition, which dislikes uncleanness, 
physical and moral; it is something that 
springs eternal in the nature of man.” Of 
this internal censor he writes further: 
“Tt is an instinct both moral and aes- 
thetic, which rejects things both because 
they are bad and because they are ugly 
and pursues things both because they are 
good and because they are beautiful.” 
And again: “Tho not infallible, this 
moral or aesthetic instinct is a true fact. 
I believe it to be generally very strong 
in young people, at any rate in those who 
have real life in them, and, tho often 
misdirected while they make their usual 
experiments, it has a way of correcting 
its own errors and ultimately finding its 
right course.” And finally: “I refuse to 
be frightened . . . I trust to the general 
maintenance and gradual raising of the 
moral standard in a society such as ours 
. . « Most of all to this inward censor 
. . . by which men have from the very 
beginning of civilization rejected and de- 
nied what they feel to be vile within 
them, sought what they love and imitated 
what they admire.” 





The first volume of the Subject cata- 
log of the Library of the Royal Empire 
society, London, recently published, 
and dealing with the British Empire as 
a whole and with Africa specifically, 
is the first of a series which, it is hoped, 
will become a bibliography of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The volume is published 
by the Royal Empire society at about $5. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion . 


Branch Libraries in School Buildings 
Editor, LrprariEs: 

I have had a few copies reprinted 
from the hearings on the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Bill for 1931. 
I shall be glad to send them to libra- 
rians who desire to know of the dis- 
cussions relating to libraries... When I 
began to study this matter I was fairly 
well committed to the proposal of ‘hav- 
ing branch libraries in school build- 
ings, but my extended study of it has 
convinced me that it is only desirable 
in exceptional cases. 

GerorcE F. BowERMAN 
Librarian 
Public library, 
Washington, D. C. 





D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 
Editor, LrprariEs: 

It may interest your readers to know 
that the work of putting Decimal Classi- 
fication numbers on Library of Congress 
cards has just begun—on April 1, to be 
exact. Thus more than 25 years of dis- 
cussion and several years of urging and 
planning have at last borne fruit. For 
the immediate results at least, American 
libraries owe a debt of gratitude to Mr 
Charles H. Hastings and Miss Eliza 
Lamb personally, and to the Library of 
Congress. The Library of Congress, in 
addition to doing the actual printing of 
the D. C. numbers, is providing desk 
space and office equipment, the use of 
necessary books, and in some ways the 
aid of its staff. In spite of the fact that 
it can have no direct interest in the work, 
it is giving it its wholehearted support, if 
the attitude of the staff to the presence 
of myself and my staff (in anticipation, 
as regards my staff) and their readiness 
to help and to accommodate the Library 
of Congress routine to the work are any 
indication. 





1 See Liprarirs 33:160-62. 


In the near future, I hope to be able 
to make known the details of the scope 
and method of the work in so far as the 
American Library Association in the 
Bulletin and in circulars has not yet made 
them known. I have charge of the work 
and will have two assistants as soon as 
I am able to get them. 

D. J. HAyYKIN 
Library ef Congress 
Washington, D. C. 





American Notes and Queries 
March 7, 1930. 
To the editor of LiprariEs: 

Many readers of LrpraRIES are aware 
that in the “eighties” there was a pe- 
riodical entitled American Notes and 
Queries, which had a short life. That 
was long before the development of the 
American library in its present form, or 
the extension of its facilities to afford 
the utmost possible service to the public. 

For some time past, it has seemed to 
me that a great field of usefulness could 
be well served by such a publication of a 
scope wide enough to include, potentially, 
the whole range of human knowledge. 
Altho a member of the American Library 
Association, I am not directly engaged in 
library work, but believe that many refer- 
ence librarians thruout the United States 
are confronted, from day to day, by 
numerous inquiries from serious stu- 
dents, which cannot easily be answered. 
They would, no doubt, welcome a general 
information bureau or central clearing 
house to which, or thru which, all such 
questions might be submitted. The most 
practical means would seem to be the 
publication of an American Notes and 
Queries, to be issued quarterly and sub- 
sequently as a monthly, or perhaps even 
a weekly, under the auspices of the 
American Library Association. 

While visiting the Library of Congress, 
a year or two ago, on one of my trips to 
Washington, I mentioned this to a refer- 
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ence librarian, who at once replied that 
such a periodical would, indeed, be very 
useful and added that he and his col- 
leagues would be glad to codperate and 
avail themselves of it. 

Mr G. W. Lee’s excellent scheme of 
“Sponsors for knowledge” would also fit 
into any such plans. We need a growing 
or flexible directory of specialists. 

When I asked a prominent librarian 
just why these needed agencies have 
not been established, he replied, quite 
frankly, that the idea, altho worthy, is 
“not sufficiently spectacular” to attract 
the necessary attention and support. 
But is this objection insurmountable? 
Must we necessarily find something 
“spectacular” before we can hope to 
accomplish anything? I think not. The 
continual dropping of the water wears 
away the stone. A few of us have been 
hammering at this thing for several years 
and have not, as yet, abandoned hope that 
it will materialize, in one form or an- 
other. 

EucENE F. MacPike 
5418 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Serendipity 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

I was much interested in the note on 
the derivation of the word SERENDIPITY 
as it appeared in LrprarieEs for April. 

My enjoyment of Rich young man (a 
pre-publication copy of which accompa- 
nied me on my vacation) was so great 
that I do not wish to seem carping con- 
cerning detail. However, it seems only 
fair that credit for the term, even tho 
not for its use by Miss (?) Attenbor- 
ough, should be given to Hugh Walpole. 
A Serendipity Shop occurs in a short 
story, The Little donkeys, included in the 
volume, The Silver thorn, published in 
1928. 

Mr Walpole’s reference is found on 
page six: 

Over the door was painted in large blue 


letters: The Serendipity Shop. No one 
knew what this meant, but it was out of 


Horace Walpole’s letters. A very superior 
London book-seller who dealt only in an- 
cient and priceless editions had called his 
shop by that name. 


Susan Epirn Brack, Head 
Circulation department 
Public library 
Youngstown, Ohio 





Registry of A. L. A. Attendance 
Editor of Lrprarigs: 

May I take space to say: It is a great 
mistake to leave the attendance record 
out of the Proceedings. It seems to me 
that the Proceedings are losing their his- 
torical value in many ways. 

Recently I had occasion to make rec- 
ord of membership and attendance at 
conferences of some persons where it 
was a matter of decided importance, but 
there was no record which gave the in- 
formation that I wanted. And, again, I 
questioned some other librarians as to 
whether they were present at a meeting 
and not only received the affirmation of 
my query, but also the return query 
“What is the use of paying one dollar 
registration fee when my name will not 
be printed?” I believe that the fee ot 
one dollar which is called the registration 
fee ought to be used for paying expenses 
of printing the register. It would be a 
matter of sufficient satisfaction to the one 
registered, to the library represented, and 
to those who have legitimate use for con- 
sulting a record of that kind, to warrant 
such a motion. 

EpitH WALLBRIDGE CARR 
Scranton, Pa. 





Invitation from New Mexico 

The New Mexico library association 
wishes to extend to all A. L. A. members 
a most cordial invitation to stop in New 
Mexico either going or returning. A 
special train in charge of F. W. Faxon 
is scheduled to make a 36 hour stop in 
Santa Fé, June 19-20, where a local com- 
mittee, representing the Public library, 
State law library, and others, will enter- 
tain the A. L. A. guests. New Mexico 
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librarians are looking forward with 
pleasure to meeting and knowing their 
colleagues from other parts of the coun- 

try 
Jut1a Brown Asptunp, Chairman 
Publicity committee 





Preservation of Bindings 

A letter from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from F. P. 
Veitch, principal chemist, speaks of. the 
study of the degree of humidity neces- 
sary for the preservation of leather bind- 
ings which they have made. The study 
is made not only as to how leather bind- 
ings are affected from the point of view 
of development of mildew and flexibility, 
but also of the effect on paper, particu- 
larly, in those sections of the country 
where the weather is usually warm and 
the humidity high. The chemists are not 
ready to give full report at present, but 
work is being prosecuted vigorously and 
it is expected that definite information 
will be available within a year. Speak- 
ing aside from the point of view of 
scientific data, it may be said that if the 
relative humidity of libraries could be 
kept around 50 per cent, the conditions 
would be satisfactory from practically 
all points of view. 

The department will be glad to receive 
any special questions and, also, any inci- 
dents showing damage either from de- 
terioration or mildewing. Samples show- 
ing such damage would be valuable to 
the study. 





Index to Statistics 

Marion C. Manley, librarian, Business 
branch of the Public library, Newark, N. 
J., is chairman of a committee of the 
Special Libraries association to prepare 
an index to statistical sources of infor- 
mation. The committee is working on 
the project and plans to have definite 
progress to report at the San Francisco 
convention. Anyone interested and with 
suggestions to offer is urged to get in 
touch with the chairman. 
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An Incorrect Report 

Word has come from various sources, 
that agents of the Literary Guild are 
making statements to the effect that the 
Cleveland public library has subscribed 
for large numbers of books thru that 
organization. 

No subscription has ever been placed 
with the Literary Guild, and the decision 
has been definitely made against sub- 
scribing. It seems proper to take this 
means of informing other librarians of 
the fact, as the statements have con- 
tinued to be made since the matter was 
reported to an officer of the Guild. 

Lrnpa A. EASTMAN 
‘Librarian 
Public library 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Murray M. Ashbaugh, 2957 Newark 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., offers 
free to any library willing to pay trans- 
portation, the following: 

Atlantic Monthly—Bound: Jan. 1897- 
Dec. 1905. Unbound: Jan. 1906-Dec. 
1928. 

Century Magazine — Bound: Nov. 
1884-Oct. 1905. Unbound: Nov. 1905- 
Mar. 1919. 

Harper's Magazine — Bound: Dec. 
1878-Nov. 1885. 





The American Social Hygiene associa- 
tion, New York City, has a number of 
publications dealing with important 
topics which may be had from the so- 
ciety upon request. There will be no 
charge except for postage. Address, 
Doris G. Chandler, Division of Public 
information, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 





Information Wanted 
R. L. Buscoe, of the University of 
Maryland library, asks for information 
of any firms or presses who issue small 
(miniature) books or pamphlets. The 
writer is engaged in making a private 
collection of such books. 
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Faithful in That Which Is Least’ 

In the Holy Writ (Exodus 17:8-12) 
is given the narrative of an undertaking 
by that great leader of the Israelitish peo- 
ple—Moses—the undertaking prospering 
only when the outstretched arms of the 
leader were efficiently upheld by his 
aides. The tale has a modern applica- 
tion; a city librarian is able to function 
in an efficient manner only in direct pro- 
portion to the efficiency with which his 
arms, also, are upheld by his aides; and 
the following is a brief narrative of some 
of the methods by which the efficiency of 
the Los Angeles public library is pro- 
moted by the building department. 

For niany years we have heard that 
much over-worked and highly-touted 
phrase “Service”; this, too, always at a 
price; and the price in many cases is 
greatly disproportionate to the actual cost 
of the services rendered, if performed in 
a different manner, as shown by the com- 
parison of certain classes of work in the 
following enumerations: 


1) Ant control: 
Upon the occupancy of the new Los 


Angeles central library building in July, 
1926, the grounds were infested with 
ants, Argentine and others, which, carry- 
ing aphis from plant to plant and scatter- 
ing plant diseases from place to place, 
constituted a very real pest. A certain 
company of Los Angeles was employed 
for the first year at $240 to kill off the 
ants on the grounds and to keep the sit- 
uation under control for the first 12 
months. At the expiration of this time, 
by the purchase of two dozen specially 
made bottles at 10 cents each, the addi- 
tional purchase of a pint of poisonous 
syrup, “Antrol,” costing about 50 cents, 
and the expenditure of an hour or so of 
time each month, the library gardeners 
were able themselves to control the situa- 
tion fully as well as the company which 
required $240 for this work, and at a 
saving which may be seen at a glance 
by comparing the figures above. 





10f special interest to libraries in warm climates. 


2) Cockroaches: 

Cockroaches, crawling thru an open 
conduit from a manhole in the street, 
swarmed over the basement of the build- 
ing in the vicinity nearest the manhole. 
A vermin control company wanted $75 
for ridding the building of cockroaches. 
A purchase by the library of a quarter- 
pound package of powdered cocoa, cost- 
ing 20 cents, and a half-pound package 
of borax, costing 10 cents (or a total 
expenditure of 30 cents), mixed together 
and placed in pans where accessible to 
the roaches, together with about 20 min- 
utes of the head janitor’s time, completely 
rid the building of these insects and 
not a single cockroach has been seen 
within the Central library building since 
this treatment was applied. 

3) Silver-tail moths: 

The Cahuenga branch library reported 
an infestation of silver-tailed moths 
among their books. A moth control 
company, proposing to caulk all the 
doors and window openings and flood 
building with cyanide gas, wanted $75 
for the operation. The purchase of a 
single half-pound of Buhach powder, at 
35 cents, judiciously powdered over those 
shelves where the infestation was most 
noticeable, requiring about an hour’s 
work by the janitor, has caused the com- 
plete disappearance of this pest from this 
branch. 

4) Mold: 

Many thousands of bound volumes of 
newspapers, some out of print, are found 
in the newspaper stack room in the base- 
ment of the Los Angeles central library 
building. The room is entirely free of 
any natural sunlight whatsoever, being 
lighted wholly by artificial light. The 
ventilation passing first thru the air 
washers and becoming in this manner 
surcharged with moisture, then passing 
over the heating elements and becoming 
warm thereby to a temperature of 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, form ideal breeding 
conditions for mold, which promptly ap- 
peared upon the backs of these books. 
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Various proposals were made by engineer- 
ing service companies to distribute the 
warm, moist air more uniformly over the 
stackroom and to install dryers to re- 
move the moisture from the atmosphere, 
and fans to keep the air in constant cir- 
culation, all at prices ranging from $250 
to $950 for the various proposals made; 
and even then these companies were not 
able to.guarantee the complete disappear- 
ance of this mold. The building depart- 
ment of the library made purchases as 
follows: 

1—Bottle of corrosive sublimate tab- 


BR iS cad Sa hk dare awa Stub tAies eG $ .40 

114 gals. of denatured alcohol......... $2.25 
1—Hand sprayer pump ...........-.4- $ .35 
$2.65 


The corrosive sublimate was dissolved 
in the alcohol in a solution eight times 
as strong as that given in the directions 
on the bottle giving a solution recom- 
mended simply for disinfection of the 
hands, etc. The solution was sprayed 
over the upper surface and backs of the 
books; and with a cloth merely damp- 
ened in the solution, the bottoms of the 
books, where resting upon the shelves, 
were merely wiped off, leaving a very 
slight film of dampness on the books, re- 
quiring the services of two janitors about 
four hours each. The corrosive subli- 
mate not being altered in the slightest by 
any chemical combination with the alco- 
hol, was left behind in an extremely thin 
film by the rapid evaporation of the al- 
cohol; the film of corrosive sublimate 
being ample to kill all spores of mold on 
the books at the time the treatment was 
applied and to kill all spores of mold 
falling thereupon at any later time, altho 
the film was not of sufficient strength to 
do any damage or make any difference in 
the appearance whatsoever in the covers 
of the volumes to which applied. 

5) Termites: 

One of the vexatious and increasingly 
serious plagues now infesting southern 
California is that of wood termites which 
attack impartially any wooden portion of 
a building where the conditions are right 
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for their development. The presence of 
termites has been noted in some eight or 
nine of approximately 40 branches con- 
stituting the Los Angeles public library 
branch system. These insects are migra- 
tory appearing at certain places and later 
disappearing to reappear at some other 
place. A termite control company made 
a price averaging $135, for each building 
per year, to destroy all termites which 
might be found thereat, and to keep the 
premises free during the period of their 
services. The Building department of 
the Los Angeles public library, by pe- 
riodical inspection two or three times 
each year, requiring about one hour for 
each inspection, is able to locate the 
presence of these insects, and the judi- 
cious application of common paris green, 
costing 40 cents per pound, and applied 
thru an aluminum dredger (such as the 
chef at a hotel uses to dredge his steaks 
and chops) costing 35 cents, is able com- 
pletely to destroy each nest of termites 
as they are found. When the little tun- 
nels‘ (which is a characteristic of this 
insect) are broken up and paris green 
scattered over the broken tunnel and 
liberally in the vicinity, the insects start 
immediately to repair these tunnels, bit- 
ing their way thru the plug of powdered 
paris green in the broken end of the 
tunnel; some of it, of course, is swal- 
lowed by the bug, causing him to feel 
quite ill and to retire to the lower depths 
of his tunnel. From the ill effects of this 
chemical the bug soon dies; and it is a 
fact known among. scientists that these 
very cleanly insects, to dispose of their 
dead and other undesirable matter occur- 
ring within their tunnels, eat the same. 
When the other bugs in the nest eat the 
ones who have died from the effects of 
paris green poison, they themselves. in 
turn, yield up the ghost, and so on, ad 
infinitum until the entire nest is de- 
stroyed. 
6) Floor wax: 

For the maintenance of the floors of 
the Los Angeles central library building 
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35 gallons of wax are required each 
week, or 1,820 gallons per year. This 
liquid wax is applied to the floor by 
means of special waxing machines, some 
three or four in number, used by the 
janitor force. To purchase this wax 
from local dealers at a special price of 
$2.75 per gallon would cost the Central 
library over $4,000 per year for wax 
alone. The head janitor of the building, 
however, taking immense pride in the 
conduct of his department and in the 
operation of the same, with utmost econ- 
omy consistent with the proper mainte- 
nance thereof, made an intensive study 
of the manufacture of floor wax, with 
the result that the wax is now made in 
the head janitor’s department at a cost to 
the library of 2714 cents per gallon, or 
approximately $400 per year. 

“Outside Inn” 

A certain portion of the roof of the 
Los Angeles public library is devoted to 
a roof garden cafeteria, known appropri- 
ately as the “Outside Inn.” The cafeteria 
is a private enterprise, maintained wholly 
by the prices charged for the food con- 
sumed therein. These prices necessarily 
must be low in order to attract a suffi- 
cient number of the library employees to 
keep it a going concern. The funds there- 
fore for different expenditures are neces- 
sarily moderate. In fitting up the “Out- 
side Inn”, it was quite desirable in this 
semi-tropical climate to provide as many 
plants, shrubs, etc., as possible. Prices 
obtained from local landscaping concerns 
for furnishing these trees, shrubs, 
plants, etc., ranged from $900 to $1,000. 
The Building department was able to do 
this outdoor landscaping of the roof gar- 
den at prices as follows: 


Plants, shrubs, and trees 17 

Lumber, paint, etc., for flower boxes 18 

Labor of carpenters, painters and gar- 
deners in making boxes, painting the 
same (green with orange trim), and 
planting and fertilizing the same 


$78 


_—— 


$113 
This work of landscaping was aided 
very materially by the generosity of local 
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planing mills, sash and door mills, etc., 
in furnishing a number of empty nail 
kegs, which, sawed off at the top, and 
painted green with orange trim, made 
ideal boxes in which to plant flowers and 
shrubs. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
more noticeable savings which the Los 
Angeles public library has been able to 
effect by not swallowing whole the tales 
of the vast horde of salesmen of would- 
be service companies. We do not want to 
be understood at all as minimizing or be- 
littling the value of such service where it 
is necessary to incur the same; at times 
they are of very real value to the one to 
whom rendered. We are, however, 
“strictly from Missouri,” and when a sit- 
uation occurs such as recounted in the 
foregoing article, we must be shown, and 
our first move is to analyze the situation 
and to estimate the cost of the work if 
the same should be done by the library. 
Of course, if it can be done at less cost 
by outside firms, it is so done; if not, 
then the work is done by the library 
force itself. 

D. Q. McComs, 
Superintendent of buildings 
April 4, 1930 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Circulating Pictures 

When the Library Association of 
Portland late in 1928 inaugurated its 
service of lending original pictures, it 
considered it merely an interesting ex- 
periment, but one in which it saw great 
possibilities and which, it hoped, would 
justify itself. The success with which it 
immediately met was overwhelming and 
for a time the question of filling the 
many reserves on a certain few of 
the pictures was almost embarrassing. 
Should we ask the artist to supply an- 
other picture similar in nature so that 
people would not have to wait so long? 
The matter finally adjusted itself by the 
intervention of a summer when people 
away from town failed to call for their 
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pictures or returned them before the 
four-weeks period had expired. Inas- 
much as the borrowing of a picture was 
more or less of a luxury which would be 
appreciated at any convenient time, our 
patrons were content to wait and there 
was not that hectic haste which comes 
with supplying books in the best-sellers 
class as soon as they are off the press. 

It was thot before beginning the proj- 
ect that we might have a second exhibi- 
tion to remind our patrons that they 
might borrow pictures as well as books, 
but there have never been enough in the 
library at one time to form an exhibit. 
The call for the pictures has been steady 
and hardly a day has passed that reserve 
cards have not been left. Once in a 
while one of the pictures less reserved 
originally is free, in which case we ex- 
hibit it on a bulletin board in the lobby 
with a note to the effect that it may be 
borrowed. It is rarely that the picture 
remains there for more than a day. 

After the original exhibit had been in 
the library for about six months and 
about six pictures had been withdrawn 
for various reasons, as many more were 
added by different artists or by those 
who had proved most popular. They in 
their turn were exhibited and caused a 
fresh interest in the entire collection. 
The medium which attracts most people 
is oil and a nature piece is by far the 
most popular, particularly mountains and 
woodlands. 

There is no doubt about the appeal of 
this work and the apparent need for it. 
Some may argue that it is not a library’s 
function to circulate pictures, and espe- 
cially originals, and I myself would say 
that this work might be better and more 
appropriately carried on by an art mu- 
seum, but after all the important thing 
is getting it done. In Portland’s case the 
work is entirely codperative, the Society 
of Oregon Artists being the other party. 
The library is merely the agency and the 
entire responsibility for the choice of the 
pictures, as well as their safety, lies with 
a special committee of the society. 
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I recently came across the following 
statement from an eastern paper: 


Original etchings by well-known artists 
and reproductions of masterpieces of en- 
graving, the property of the Fogg art mu- 
seum, are lent to students of Harvard Uni- 
versity to be hung in their rooms, and 
enjoyed for three months. The plan was 
adopted at the suggestion of an under- 
graduate in the competition fostered by the 
division of fine arts for the best method 
of cultivating among students a love for 
art. 


This, I think, is the same idea that the 
library in Portland and the Oregon ar- 
tists are trying to promote. 

ANNE M. MuLHERON 
Librarian 





A note from a librarian traveling in 
Europe says: 


You ask what things we are doing that 
have a caste of librarianship to them? We 
found a book binder who has made a few 
lovely books for us, and we have enjoyed 
picking up an occasional bargain on a book 
stall and having it bound. 

We abide across the Arno from the fine 
new building in the Chiostro del Brunellesco 
that is eventually to house the Nazionale li- 
brary now in the Uffizi. Work on the new 
building doesn’t seem to be progressing 
right now. 

Antonio Magliabeclii, the founder of the 
Nazionale library, was intended by his par- 
ents for a goldsmith about the middle of 
the seventeenth century when he was being 
educated. He was of modest family and 
the craft of Cellini was an honorable one. 
Even today it is an important craft in 
Florence. But Antonio had an inclination 
for books before wrought gold or silver, 
for reading: them and collecting them. Stu- 
dents not only from Florence but from all 
parts of Italy began to come to his library 
which was gradually enriched by rare and 
precious volumes. His will ordained the 
institution of the Florentine library which 
was the first really public library in Italy. 
When Florence was proclaimed capital of 
Italy, the library took the name Nazionale 
by royal decree. 





Recognition of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the independence of Greece, 
which in recent weeks has been widely ob- 
served in the United States, is the occasion 
at the Library of Congress of a special ex- 
hibition of material from its collections il- 
lustrative of modern and ancient Greece. 
Coincidentally, the sixth anniversary of the 
Greek republic, proclaimed March 25, 1924, 
is celebrated by this exhibit. 
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A. L. A. at Los Angeles 


The A. L. A. on three different occa- 
sions have been passing guests within the 
limits of the city of Los Angeles: first, 
in 1891 when the meeting was held in 
San Francisco; then, in 1911 when the 
meeting was held in Pasadena; and the 
last time, in 1915 en route to the annual 
meeting at Berkeley and San Francisco. 
All the hospitality and courtesy possible 
to a few hours stay were graciously be- 


stowed by the local library representa- 
tives, but now the meeting to be held in 
Los Angeles, June 23-28, will offer an 
opportunity to sense the real library 
spirit of Los Angeles as the host. Doubt 
has no part in the prospect. 

A full program is not yet available to 
LrprariEs for publication, but the Head- 
quarters offer such glimpses of what may 
be expected as appear on p. 208. 





Solidarity of Interest 


i ipo March number of the quarterly, 
The Library Association Record 
(British) opens with an article by Ernest 
A. Savage, librarian of Edinburgh, which 
for downright, outright, solid presenta- 
tion of conditions and needs of library 
organization has not been excelled. 

Mr Savage is honorary secretary of 
the Library Association. He has been 
engaged in furthering the interests not 
only of the Association, but of library 
work in general for many years. His 
address to the Association at the begin- 
ning of the union of the library associa- 
tions is calculated to engender careful 
consideration on the part of those of the 
library craft, in whatever position, de- 


siring to put their best into the new 
effort and new spirit of the enlarged 
group. Some of the outstanding thots of 
Mr Savage’s paper are widely applicable, 
as for example the following: 

“The impulse toward union is given, 
not by any one person, nor by any outside 
body (nor by a group within the organ- 
ization), but by the general ° feeling 
among members that the existence de- 
pends on mutual codperation. . . And 
our interests are the same. We are asso- 
ciated to improve all kinds of library 
service and to expand them. No doubt 
we may conveniently describe ourselves 
as assistant librarians or chief librarians, 
municipal or university librarians, public 
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or special librarians, county or town li- 
brarians. But first we are librarians, or 
ought to be, and any man who thinks 
that the adjective is more important than 
the substantive proves to me that he has 
a low conception of the service and du- 
ties of librarianship. . . 

“Any librarian, whatever his adjec- 
tival predilection, is not a librarian if he 
wholly neglects bibliography, whether 
practical or historical; nor can he be a 
librarian if he despises those technical 
details of administration which are rather 
contemptuously dismissed as mechanical 
librarianship. . .” No one may limit 
the field to his own narrow path. 
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“Our posters attract nobody, and any 
knowing man who accidentally sees them, 
after he has recovered, becomes rudely 
derisive about our taste in art. In these 
days when the world is almost one vast 
hoarding I doubt the value of posters. A 
small traveling exhibition, first-rate of 
its kind, would help us enormously. Plan 
for easily portable screens, uniform in 
size, quickly fitted together. Collect the 
material for exhibition, appoint a hang- 
ing committee to select from it, and ask 
a competent man to superintend the ar- 
rangement of it. Then send the exhibi- 
tion on its travel to make friends for us. 
Money, of course, again.” 





Branch Libraries in School Buildings 


ANY readers of LrprarieEs will re- 
member that in the year 1928, quite 
a discussion was presented in this pub- 
lication concerning branch libraries in 
school buildings. This was in relation to 
a plan prepared by a committee of the 
City club of Chicago with the intention 
of turning over to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago the question of enlarged 
quarters for library service in the city. 
The plan proposed that instead of erect- 
ing branch buildings, the City club should 
advance the idea that the branch libraries 
should be housed in the school buildings 
of Chicago as a matter of economy. 
Much water flowed under the bridge 
in that discussion, and it is hoped that 
in its percolations thru the soil that the 
City club’s ideas relating to the matter 
were fertilized for the better. At any 
rate, one finds from the recent report of 
the Congressional hearings on the sub- 
ject of branch libraries for the District 
of Columbia that a wider support of the 
position taken by libraries generally at 
that time, that such a procedure was not 


to the best interests of library service 
either for schools or for the general pub- 
lic, has been clearly demonstrated. 

The report to the Congressional com- 
mittee dealing with the matter clearly 
states that the disadvantages of such ar- 
rangement transcend any advantages 
from the standpoint cf economy. The 
arguments that lead to the conclusion are 
clearly stated and based on actual facts 
and experience. 

An interesting point in the pamphlet is 
the following: 


The A. L. A. has a committee studying 
the plan of library development thru place- 
ment of public library branches in public- 
school buildings. This committee has been 
unable to bring in a report owing to the 
conflict of opinions and experience on the 
part of the members of the committee and 
the data which they have assembled. 


It is noted in the report that the school 
authorities think of the library only in 
terms of its service to the school, without 
regard to its obligation to the whole com- 
munity. Certain quotations sustaining 
this view are given from the superintend- 
ents of schools at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr 
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Joy E. Morgan of the N. E. A. Journal 
is of the opinion that there is not enough 
objective evidence yet to give real value 
to the question. Librarians from St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and 
Toledo, are of the opinion that branch 
libraries, as a rule, for the entire area of 
the city is not the best solution. The con- 
clusions and recommendations would in- 
dicate that progress is being made toward 
the solution of the problem, that the in- 
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elasticity of opinion once expressed is 
perhaps as strong an obstacle to the sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem as any 
material or economic feature that is 
named, but the fact that serious consid- 
eration by thotful persons, personally 
and impersonally interested in the ques- 
tion, is encouraging. 

The report is well worth serious read- 
ing by those concerned with library ex- 
tension. 





Using the Newspapers 


A lhe long continued effort among thot- 
ful librarians to bring mutual under- 
standing between newspapers and libra- 
ries is bearing fruit slowly, perhaps, but 
in many cases, in a most satisfactory 
way. One has seen far too frequently 
for a long time past a direct waste, not 
only of space, but of purpose in the kind 
of material furnished by the library, and 
in the manner and time of handling the 
situation and subject by the press. 

On the other hand, there are increas- 
ingly so many examples and instances of 
mutual understanding and effective co- 
operation between newspapers and libra- 
ries that encouragement, one concludes, 
is warranted and on a basis that offsets 
the waste which in many instances is 
unwittingly incurred. 

One notable case of codperation that is 
being intelligently developed is that in 
Little Rock, Ark., where the librarian, 
Miss Vera Snook, has shown a desire to 
bring to her aid the city press in an effort 
to create an intelligent understanding of 
what was wanted in help from newspa- 
pers in the library work of the city’s 
library. 

Recent utterances of some of the 
newspapers of the city and, indeed, in 


some parts of the state, show that suc- 
cess is coming to the effort. The Arkan- 
sas Democrat in recent issues presents a 
notable instance of an understanding 
press. A recent issue gave front page 
space and additional columns to present- 
ing the library claims of the community 
for better financial support. Some of 
the material not entirely local is given 


here: 
Library as Necessity 


We need to shake ourselves free of the 
notion that a library is one of the frills of 
civilization. It is one of civilized man’s 
needed tools. A public library may be re- 
garded as a mental and spiritual power- 
house for the community. Out of it there 
continually are flowing invisible but potent 
streams of knowledge and ideas, which day 
by day are translated into substantial values 
of earning power, happiness and character. 
A library is at once an educational institu- 
tion and a creator and guardian of the best 
in a people’s culture. On its educational 
value, let us hear a few words from William 
Allen White: 

“Ignorance is the menace of civilization. 


- If America continues to grow, the minds of 


her people must grow. And the schools 
alone cannot satisfy this need for continu- 


ing the intellectual growth of American 


citizens. In America today, 85 per cent of 
the boys and girls are in school until the 
age of 14 years. After that but one in five 
continues in school until the age of 18 
years. Then what happens? A scanty few 
go to college or university and the others 
do not. Is this the end of their education 
then? Must their mental 
when the school doors close 


rowth cease 
ehind them? 
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There must be some way out. Some way 
to continue the educational growth of 
American citizens. And there is a way. 
That way is the public library. It is Amer- 
ica’s continuation school. It is the most 
democratic of American institutions. It is 
free to every person who wishes to read, 
and who is willing to read. If the schools 
will only teach the reading habit, the library 
will educate the world 

The citizen has his duty toward the li- 
brary. First of all he should encourage 
larger appropriations of funds. Too many 
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people are being turned away because there 
are not enough copies of certain books to 
supply the demand, or not enough money to 
buy all the books that should be on the 
shelves. More than half the people of the 
United States do not have library facilities 
of any kind...Democratic as the library is, 
its service should be greatly extended.” 

And that seems a good thot with which 
to close a plea for a library in Little Rock, 
worthy of the building, the city, the people 
and the high traditions Little Rock folks 
have to protect and to pass on. 





A Just Judge? 


HERE have been interesting de- 

velopments in regard to the chart is- 
sued last winter on which was given a 
list of encyclopedias with the expressed 
intention of helping people to choose the 
best encyclopedias for their home use. 
A list of some 25 publications was made, 
followed by appraisals as to price per 
page, price per word, size, make-up, and 
different classes to whom these sets 
would be suited. Such comments as ex- 
cellent, good, fair, and poor were given 
after the names of the works. 

Later investigation seems to show that 
the name Lester Bartholomew, to whom 
the publication of the chart is credited, 
is only a pen name adopted by an em- 
ploye of one of the publishing companies 
that has two of its publications included. 
If this be true, and it seems to be so, 
it would, of course, very much depre- 
ciate the value of the work and espe- 
cially the appraisal notices which make 
up the chart. 

While, of course, it would be impos- 
sible for anyone, even tho he be an expe- 
rienced librarian, to issue such a list as 
this and meet universal approval or 
unanimous agreement concerning the 
merits of it, at the same time such a 
preparation ethically calls for its com- 


pilation by a disinterested compiler and 
the information should be correct so far 
as it can be obtained, with a greater de- 
gree of attention to statements that are 
presented than seems to be the case in 
this compilation. Some of the points used 
as a basis of evaluation also appear to be 
insignificant, as the price per page or the 
price per number of words in a book 
would have no bearing whatever upon 
the quality of its content. Moreover, in 
a recent issue of the chart there has been 
a presentation of comments taken out 
of the connection in which they were 
used by Lrsrartes and others, that indi- 
cate definite approval of the chart where 
the intention was merely to approve the 
idea of the thing. 

Librarians will do well to “go slow” 
before giving definite approval of what 
has evidently been compiled carelessly. 

One of the “danger signals” given on 
the chart is “Always read what you 
sign!” “Always know about what you 
buy” may be quite as important. 

It would seem to be axiomatic that 
no person is competent to pass an un- 
biased judgment either on his own pro- 
duction or on the productions of other 
publishers with whom he comes into di- 
rect competition. 
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Honorable Recognition 


The American librarians who have at- 
tended meetings of the British Library 
Association will learn with pleasure that 
recognition of the distinguished services 
of the librarian, first of Cardiff and later 
of the National library of Wales, came 
in the honor of knighthood which was 
awarded him at New Year’s Day, and 
he is now to be registered as Sir John 
Ballinger. The honor was conferred at 


e 


. the time of his retirement from the libra- 


rianship of the National Library of 
Wales of which he had been librarian 
since its founding in 1908. Sir John will 
make his future home at Hawarden, 
Wales. 

LrprariEs and its predecessor, Public 
Libraries, owe much to the cordial recep- 
tion and effective friendly spirit of the 
kindly colleague in Wales. 





Friends in Need 
During a two months’ sojourn of the 


editor in Florida, the issues of LrprariEs - 


for March and April were in the hands 
of the office staff headed by Miss Eu- 
genia Mehmert, under the direction of 
Miss Miriam W. Stuart, of the Chicago 
public library staff. Miss Stuart had 
been engaged in editorial work on the 
publications of that library for a number 
of years and when the publications were 
cut off as a matter of economy the first 
of the year, it made it possible to secure 
her services. 

Professional friends also were most 
kind in assisting. 

It is a pleasure to express the editor’s 
appreciation of the service rendered by 
all those who made her vacation possible. 

M. E. A. 





St. Nicholas Changes Ownership 

The sale by the Century Co. of St 
Nicholas, the most famous young peo- 
ple’s magazine in the past 50 years, to the 
Scholastic Publishing Company has been 
announced. The Scholastic is the national 
high-school magazine used as a supple- 


mentary text in English and the social 
sciences thruout the country. 

St Nicholas will be continued under 
the same name with all its traditional 
features, and it is the intention of the 
publisher to continue it as a high quality, 
standard-size monthly with illustrated 
cover for the young people. 

St Nicholas was founded in 1873, and 
under the able editorship of Mabel 
Mapes Dodge soon reached and held first 
rank in its field. Many of the most fa- 
mous names in American and English 
literature for the past 50 years have ap- 
peared there, among them—Kipling, Ten- 
nyson, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Rossetti, Stevenson, Bret Harte, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Jack London, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Andrew Lang, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Palmer Cox, Eugene Field and others. 

Such favorites as Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, Joan of Arc, Tom Sawyer, The 
Hoosier schoolmaster and Hans Brinker 
with many others, were first introduced 
to their friends thru the pages of St 
Nicholas. 

The old friends of St Nicholas, many 
of whom are life-long, will join heartily 
in good wishes to the new publication. 
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Recognition for Mary E. Wood 

The library group in China, particu- 
larly those who in the past have been 
connected with the Boone library at Cen- 
tral China College, are earnestly engaged 
in making a worthy occasion of what 
they term the Triple Anniversary Cele- 
bration, May 16, 1930. 

This celebration will mark the thirtieth 
anniversary of the beginning of the serv- 
ice in Central China College of Miss 
Mary E. Wood, who 10 years later 
founded the Boone library and who has 
been the moving spirit and inspiration to 
the young men who have entered the 
library profession. The celebration will 
also mark the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Boone library school. 

Miss Wood for a long time has been a 
cherished visitor to the A. L. A., giving 
great satisfaction to her friends by her 
all too infrequent visits to the United 
States, where she is always welcome 
when she comes. Thru her work a num- 
ber of Chinese students have entered the 
library schools in the United States, and 
other Chinese gentlemen of standing 
have become greatly interested in the li- 
brary service of books. 

Dr T. C. Tai, Dr Chu, Mr Senn, Mr 
Kwei, Mr Wang, and Mr Seng who have 
been at various times students in Amer- 
ica, received the impression of the real 
library spirit in their touch with Ameri- 
can library affairs. 

It is more than likely that a number of 
Miss Wood’s friends in America will 
make their offerings toward an endow- 
ment, as a memorial to Miss Wood’s 
many years of useful service in promot- 
ing the library interests. 





“Here’s an adventure! what awaits 
Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 
Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 
Beyond the lovely land I know? 
Above the sky, across the sea? 

What shall I learn and feel and be? 
Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 
I hold my breath a moment still 
Before the magic of your look, 
What will you do to me, O Book?” 


Death’s Toll 


Lucy E. Keeler, for many years one of 
the strong library spirits in the vicinity 
of Fremont, Ohio, died March 11. 

Miss Keeler was a member of an in- 
teresting family of Puritan stock. Names 
famous in the history of America are 
found in her line of descent. An ancestor 
was Thomas Benedict who was largely 
responsible for founding the First Pres- 
byterian Church in America in Long 
Island in 1662 and who was also a dele- 
gate to the first English legislative body 
convened in New York. The Elliots of 
Massachusetts were also in her line. 
Others were Hadley who founded the 
town of Hadley, Massachusetts; Rev 
Samuel Russell, a Harvard graduate and 
one of the original trustees of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Miss Keeler was an ardent gardener 
and made the homestead where she lived 
all her life one of the most attractive 
places in Fremont. This garden became 
famous thru her writings about it in The 
Atlantic, Scribner's, The Garden, House 
Beautiful and newspaper articles. 

Miss Keeler was for many years a 
member of the Lake Mohonk conferences 
and had pleasant and profitable acquaint- 
ances with Edward Everett Hale, Lyman 
Abbott, William Hayes Ward, and A. K. 
Smiley. Many friendships made in those 
conferences lasted thruout her life. As 
a relative of President Rutherford B. 
Hayes, she visited many times in the 
White House and kept up a close asso- 
ciation with the Hayes family to the end 
of her life. She was one of the early 
students in the correspondence school 
initiated by a cousin, Anna Ticknor of 
Boston, and for some 15 or more years 
was instructor in American history thru 
that school. 

Miss Keeler was a contributor to the 
Christian Union, The Outlook, and wrote 
a large number of the Spectators, a series 
of weekly papers issued by Hamilton 
Mabie. The Boston Congregationalist, 
Outing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Harpers’ 
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Weekly and Bazaar, were always ready 
for her material concerning homes and 
gardens. She was a weekly contributor 
to Youth's Companion for ten years. 
Her writings on local history form a 
large share of the historical collections 
in the Ohio archaeological and — 
cal publications. 

Miss Keeler’s important library weil 
was the reorganization of the Birchard 
library in Fremont, Ohio. During her 
absence from home, she was made secre- 
tary of the board, with large powers, and 
for eight years she did strenuous, un- 
ceasing work in an effort which was 
largely successful of making that library 
a useful, up-to-date institution. In re- 
cent years, her interest in library work 
was curtailed by the affliction of deaf- 
ness which came to her and which in a 
way, severed her from many connections 
which she had found enjoyable and in 
which she was extremely useful. 

Miss Keeler had a very pleasing per- 
sonality, quiet and reserved, but with a 
quaint, keen sense of humor that en- 
deared her to those who were fortunate 
enough to have a close acquaintance. 
She was a frequent visitor with relatives 
and friends in Chicago where in more 
than one home she will be’sadly missed. 


The death of Mrs Virginia Cleaver 
Bacon, for the past year and a half state 
librarian of Oregon, on April 12 came 
as a shock to her friends as few knew 
that she had been ill for some weeks. Her 
death was in a way sudden as she seemed 
to be recovering from her illness and 
was expected back at her post shortly. 

Mrs Bacon had a varied and success- 
ful career in her literary and library 
work and her going will leave a vacancy 
that will be much regretted by those who 
knew her personally and by the many 
who had profited from her service. 

She was teacher of English for some 
time in the University of Oregon, fol- 
lowing her graduation from that institu- 
tion in 1904. Later she was engaged for 
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eight years in journalism and editorial 
work. After studying library work in 
the Riverside school, California, she be- 
came head of the English department in 
State Teachers College, Arcata, Califor- 
nia, later becoming librarian of Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri. Afterwards she 
joined the United States Employment 
Service at Washington, directing the 
work in the junior division where she 
remained for some time, and while there 
she received her master’s degree from the 
American University. She was general 
assistant in the Portland library for 
nearly a year and then organized and 
conducted the Readers’ advisers depart- 
ment in that library. Her work there 
was so highly satisfactory that when 
Miss Cornelia Marvin resigned the state 
librarianship of Oregon, Mrs Bacon was 
chosen as her successor in November, 
1928. 

Mrs Bacon’s contribution to the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series, Good English, 
has been one of the most acceptable of 
all the books. 


Miss Marion Lovis, supervisor of the 
Detroit public school library system, died 
April 21, in her home in that city, of 
heart disease. She was stricken Satur- 
day, April 19. 

Miss Lovis was recognized as an 
authority on library service, particularly 
in work with schools. She was born in 
Somerville, Mass., and was 42 years of 
age. She was a graduate of Simmons 
College. She went to Detroit as a teacher 
in 1922. She was transferred to the 
library service in 1924 and became super- 
visor in 1926. Miss Lovis was highly 
esteemed by those who knew her. 

“Miss Lovis was both popular and effi- 
cient,” said Edwin L. Miller, assistant 


superintendent of schools in Detroit. 


Benjamin M. Smith, for many years 
in the employ of the Chicago public li- 
brary, died March 30. Mr Smith joined 
the staff of the library as paymaster 
when the library was located on the 
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fourth floor of the old City Hall. He 
remained in the library until he was re- 
tired on pension in 1926, after a serv- 
ice of 40 years. He served as night 
superintendent of the reference room, 
several years after his eightieth birthday. 


Arthur H. Chase, for many years state 
librarian of New Hampshire, died in 
California during the winter. Mr Chase 
was a member of the A. L. A. and in the 
early years was well-known. 


Mrs P. B. Lucas, for nine years libra- 
rian of the Public library, Kirkland, 
Illinois, died at her home on February 4. 


The library world of Ontario has suf- 
fered greatly this year thru the deaths 
of three men directly associated with 


library activities of the province. Mr W.. 


O. Carson, the energetic and capable In- 
spector of public libraries, passed away 
in the summer ; James Steele, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Ontario library association, 
and for upwards of 20 years a member 
of the Board of directors of the Public 
library, Stratford, died suddenly; and 
even more suddenly during the first 
week in March, Mr E. J. Hathaway was 
taken just on the eve of the opening of 
the great new Central lending library. 
Mr Hathaway had served seven years on 
the Board, and was about to assume the 
chairmanship. 





Zona Gale wrote somewhere, awhile 
ago, that “the chief concern of the 
American novel of tomorrow will be to 
uncover the beauty of our essential com- 
monplace living as the novel of today 
has triumphantly uncovered its ugliness.” 
The novel reading public of this year, 
wearying apparently of morbid charac- 
ter-analysis, pictures of perversion, and 
soggy realism is turning, not toward the 
sugary romance nor even toward the 
delicate idyll, but toward the stories 
which, without sacrifice of reality, un- 
cover at least a small measure of the 
“beauty of commonplace living,” Eng- 
lish and American. 
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A Winter Library Vacation 
By One too Busy to Go 

It is a fact that the power necessary 
to combat “the elements” in a variety of 
weather in various localities would push 
forward considerably all the real duty 
belonging to a situation, if applied to 
such, rather than to resistance. It is 
wiser, therefore, to retreat to less ex- 
treme combative situations where condi- 
tions assist rather than deter, and one 
will do well to learn this species of wis- 
dom at an early period. Under such a 
line of reasoning, one craftsman fled in 
February to the “Sunny South.” 

Ferdinand De Soto does not seem to 
have strongly denied that he did find 
the land of perpetual youth, but did 
always insist strongly that he had come 
to a land of flowers. Florida of today 
backs him on every hand by a landscape 
of surpassing floral beauty furnished by 
the hand of Nature, enlarged and diver- 
sified by the work of man as he builds 
for himself an abode among the riot of 
color, under a sunshine that floods the 
air with beauty and the light of a moon 
that completes his subjugation to his en- 
vironment. 

Of course, after realizing that all this 
beauty was the real thing one’s interest 
turned to the local provisions made for 
his calling in St. Petersburg, and sought 
the public library of the place. The li- 
brary building was found in a park-like 
location of some extent. It was of the 
regulation type of exterior favored by 
trustees of.a score of years ago—an 
elevated building requiring a half-dozen 
to ten steps to reach the entrance, ornate 
in exterior and with an interior divided 
up by permanent partitions, with win- 
dows placed in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the architect’s drawings. 
These were of the kind usually made for 
the impression it would produce on the 
one who was expected to be so favorably 
impressed with them, that money would 
flow freely in the direction of the solici- 
tors, i 
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St. Petersburg’s library building was a 
Carnegie gift some 20 years ago. The 
town is one of the choice places of south- 
west Florida, and, perhaps, 20,000 visi- 
tors pass thru the town every week, 
while half as many more remain for the 
season, November to May. In these, of 
course, are many who are constant users 
of the public libraries of their own home 
localities and, naturally, turn to public 
libraries in their vacations. At any rate, 
the St. Petersburg public library is a 
crowded place from opening to closing 
hours. It is crowded in the full meaning 
of the word and the staff is a worn- 
looking group at the end of the day. The 
town authorities spend thousands of dol- 
lars on decoration, amusement, and other 
means of attracting people to the place. 
But they do not seem to count the crowds 
that pass daily thru the narrow aisles of 
the public library, or crowd the reading 
tables, or stand up against the wall to 
write reference notes (happening in plain 
sight every day), as among those who 
are to be considered in offering attrac- 
tions, other than the pretty building, to- 
ward permanent residence in the town. 

Clearwater, another lovely place, has a 
public library, a gift from a local citizen 
to that city, which was well set up at its 
beginning but has been left too long to 
the sole care of the librarians who, tho 
possessing commendable readiness and 
desire to meet the needs of the many 
who would use the library, cannot stretch 
the walls, nor use double decker seats, 
nor put three books in space only big 
enough for two. 

The Public library in Tampa is one 
that classes among the excellent systems 
in the medium-sized group of cities, 
probably as good as the best in Florida. 
The main library building and the first 
branch building erected are the regula- 
tion type so much in favor in the days 
when Mr Bertram’s approval was the 
sole goal of the architect—many steps 
before the entry, pillars and posts, or 
permanent walls in the interior. Miss 


Stelle, the librarian at Tampa, herself a 
Pratt graduate with a varied and notable 
experience in other libraries, has a 
bright, up-and-coming staff at the main 
library and in her several branches com- 
posed of trained people, all from good 
library schools, who keep up with the de- 
sire of those who usé the library, both 
residents and visitors, as to current ma- 
terial. Miss Stelle has been appointed 
on the state library commission by the 
governor, and has many plans for future 
library activity in Florida. 

A visit to several branches in Tampa 
left an impression not only of good li- 
brary service, but also of a good library 
spirit in the Board and in the community. 
The use of storerooms with large show 
windows in open spaces in various locali- 
ties for branch libraries presented the 
work in most attractive form. A notable 
instance was the library for colored 
readers in the midst of a colored neigh- 
borhood, in charge of a very intelligent 
college woman who had her library train- 
ing in the colored libraries of Louisville, 
Kentucky. A swarm of youngsters in the 
library located in the midst of the part of 
the town where the population is almost 
entirely made up of Cubans and Mexi- 
cans, gave happy promise of an effective 
growth of friendly understanding in time 
to come, based on the aspect of friendli- 
ness exhibited by the library toward 
these young readers, and of the happy 
attitude of the young readers as they un- 
derstandingly asked for and received the 
books they wanted. 

The main library where, in addition to 
serving the public, records are made and 
kept for the library system of the city, 
presented an attractive group of girls 
that made up the fine staff in this library, 
as the visitor had a chance to meet and 
speak with them collectively and indi- 
vidually. A pleasant experience lay in 
meeting a number of those who were 
pleased to report that their acquaintance 
with the visitor had begun in various li- 
brary schools where lectures from time 
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to time had been presented by the trav- 
eler. Wisconsin, Pittsburgh, Illinois, 
Western Reserve, and other schools 
seemed to be represented by good work- 
ers, happy in their environment. 

An innovation which is being intro- 
duced in the main library at Tampa, is 
the return of the borrowers’ registration 
volumes to take the place of the enor- 
mous card tray in which the registration 
of borrowers’ cards has been filed. for 
many years. It was said that experience 
had proved that greater convenience lies 
in the use of registration volumes over 
the use of card trays. In a change of work 
during the day, it is possible to work on 
the registration in any room by picking 
up the volume and carrying it with one 
to any part of the library. The speaker 
claimed that the space occupied by a 
book register is considerably less and the 
freedom from interruption which the 
public always insist on making at the 
wrong time and to the wrong person as 
they inquire, is counted quite an item. 
The experiment will be watched with 
interest. 

The library at Bartow, which is not a 
small community, impressed one as an 
institution antipodal to the general ac- 
cepted notion of library development. 
The librarian, a lifelong student of 
books, probably perfectly at home in 
their contents and history, has not added 
to that virtue the generally accepted 
knowledge of theory, practice, equip- 
ment and the other things that go with 
wide book knowledge toward producing 
good book service. An unusual method 
of adding books to the library was in use. 
The librarian had collected magazine 
articles pertaining to the same subject 
from different sources and bound them, 
himself, in most unusual material sal- 
vaged from printing offices. Out-of-the 
ordinary books that had lost their covers 
were bound in the same fashion. 

Bartow is a very beautiful town and 
the library presents a most attractive 
appearance on the outside, but the inside, 


to one accepting traditions and doctrines 
of modern library service, made a rather 
unique presentation. 

A visit to a little library kept up by 
the Woman’s Club at Sebring produced 
a pleasant impression by the orderly way 
in which the contents of the library were 
arranged and the gracious attitude of the 
librarian in charge toward those who 
were using the library, as well as to- 
wards visitors. Larger quarters and 
more ample funds in that particular case 
would work wonders. 

Of course, one might expect to find a 
library at Lake Placid Club Loj, which 
is under the guidance and development 
of the tremendous mental force that 
first conceived and developed what is ' 
known as the modern library movement 
—the widely known Melvil Dewey—but 
it was plainly evident that the library, 
contributed for the recreation and serv- 
ice of transient visitors, might and did 
sidestep the mandates and regulations 
of the “Library School Rules” even in 
“simplified form.” Speaking in the com- 
pany of a few librarians from time to 
time at the Loj, one could see the 
earnest purpose and vision that even 
after years of separation from library 
activity still bear evidence of the early 
fire, but which is applied mostly now to 
the wonderful estate which is being de- 
veloped by the Deweys at Lake Placid, 
Florida. His mind runs on as if not 
satisfied with the first vision, nor the 
second, nor indeed the nth. A distin- 
guished visitor on the veranda was heard 
to remark “Dr Dewey is a wonder—78 
years old and working still on plans that 
will take him 30 years to finish !” 

An hour’s visit in the Public library 
of Jacksonville gave evidence of the 
active management of this growing, well 
established library, even tho it was past 
closing time when the visit was made. 
Jacksonville is a wonderful place, and 
the library having been developed under 
modern ideas from the first has very 
creditable standing both as to equipment 
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for and development of the work it has 
undertaken. Its location mid _ banks, 
hotels, busses, etc., in an up-to-date, mov- 
ing, bustling environment seems-not of a 
piece with the notion of books and read- 
ing, nor of study and leisure, but while 
seemingly having reached its full ma- 
terial expansion in that locality, it is by 
the erection of beautiful branches, the 
next movement, holding its own in the 
wide book service that is needed by the 
growing town. 

It might not be out of place to mention 
here the wonderful soldiers’ memorial 
which has been recently erected in Jack- 
sonville as the most pleasing example of 
anything seen anywhere for the same 
purpose. And one might say that a day 
spent in enjoyment of the Bok Singing 
Tower and Bird Sanctuary was filled 
with a delight and pleasure and restful- 
ness of soul and spirit that passes de- 
scription. Seeing this wonderful thing 
with its carillon, the beautiful landscape, 
and entrancing views, is an experience 
that must be felt to be understood— 
words fail. 

An interesting incident that might be 
mentioned was that in which the steward 
of the dining car brought the assistant- 
secretary of the A. L. A. to the same 
table at which the writer was seated, 
without either knowing the other was 
on board the train. Miss Bogle was on 
official business in that part of the south, 
visiting various points at which the idea 
of establishing training classes or schools 
for librarians was under consideration. 
Her day had been spent on two expedi- 
tions for survey and on the arrival at 
Jacksonville, the genial countenance of 
the secretary smiled goodbye as she 
started on the third lap of the journey 
which made the day’s work. 

A stop at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
brought a most interesting and enjoyable 
visit to the public library of that city. 
Here is a place where the policy of the 
librarian, to take the municipal authori- 
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ties and the public library into confer- 
ence, as well as confidence, in the matter 
of extension of library service within the 
city and its environment, has bred almost 
ideal relations. In a short tour showing 
the visitor around the city, the librarian 
was recognized and cordially greeted 
with more than a smile by many of the 
passers-by — workmen, artisans, artists 
and diplomats alike. It was really a very 
illuminating spectacle. A visit was made 
to some of the new branches to show the 
effect of the library spirit that has been 
so much in evidence in the library ad- 
ministration of that city for a number of 
years. It was a great temptation to 
linger for a visit to the country schools 
and branches where the Chattanooga li- 
brary service is found satisfacory to the 
people. 

In a visit to the Public library of Cin- 
cinnati, one could only gather impres- 
sions of the library from friendly visit- 
ing with various members of the staff. 
The legal status of the library is still in 
disorder and something that approaches 
discredit to the municipality is its still 
being housed in the old building, used 
first as an opera house 60 years ago. De- 
partments are crowded and overcrowded 
to the great discomfort of both the staff 
and the public which limits the satisfac- 
tion of serving and being served by the 
crowds who pass in and out every hour. 

Sunshine and vivid signs of life in 
trees, plants, and flowers, which had 
been an accompaniment to the winter 
vacation in the land of sunshine, was 
gone on awakening on a morning where 
storm and blizzard ruled the land. 

M.E. A. 





Donald Davidson in Creative reading 
says: 

We ask of a light novel chiefly that it 
entertain us . . . We do not and should 
not expect it to give us what more serious 
novels give—some searching examination 
of human or social problems, or a full- 
bodied study of character, or a fantasy or 
romance wrought in beautiful terms. 
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Concerning Gardens 

A very clever cartoon by V. A. B. 
entitled “The Elves of the Shelves” 
heads an article in the April number of 
Hobbies, the magazine of the Buffalo 
Museum of Science. Accompanying it is 
a list of appropriate material put into 
clever sequence by Mrs Clara H. Josse- 
lyn, librarian of the Buffalo Museum of 
Science, as follows: 


Perhaps after hours the elves of the shelves 
may say: 

Better Homes and Gardens means the Amer- 
ican Home in The Field of Country Life. 
Your House and Garden needs a Flower 
Grower who has studied Horticulture so that 
Your Garden at Home Acres may be com- 
parable to your House Beautiful. 

The Unconventional Garden appealed to the 
Garden Lover. So in order to know the real 
American Flower Garden he took a tour of 
the Beautiful Gardens in America. In A 
Woman’s Hardy Garden, The Joyous Art of 
Gardening was explained to him by the Garden 
Guide. 

The Iris said, “Come Into the Garden and 
let me tell you of the Pleasures and Problems 
of a Rock Garden.” The Spirit of the Garden 
insisted upon Variety in the Little Garden in 
Planning Your Garden. The Annuals of 
Flowerland said that The Complete Garden 
needed both Annuals and Biennials for Con- 
tinuous Bloom in America. 

Amid Sun-dials and Roses of Yesterday in 
Old Time Gardens the Aristocrats of the Gar- 
den told of Flower Growing in Old Fashioned 
Gardening. More Aristocrats of the Garden 
liked the English Flower Garden for Gardens 
in and about Town, but the Garden Cinde- 
rellas thought Adventures in My Garden and 
Rock Garden were more appealing than 
Formal Design in Landscape Architecture. 

The Garden Lover decided on one of Four 
Gardens that was best for The Beginner's 
Garden, and in Chronicles of the Garden he 
found All About Gardening and Garden Mak- 
ing and Keeping. We leave him in his Well- 
considered Garden and enter him in the Gar- 
den Blue Book. 





A notable contribution to civic spirit 
in Camden, New Jersey, is a song writ- 
ten by William H. Ketler, city librarian. 
The spirit of the song would apply to any 
town, and as the words carry the air 
“Marching through Georgia” the song 
could well be used in other places where 
the building-up attitude would be most 
appropriate. 
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Short Readings 

The staff of the Public library of New- 
ark, N. J., has inaugurated a department 
in the Newark Evening News with the 
heading “Are you too busy to read?” It 
is planned to direct attention to interest- 
ing books of long ago that have an addi- 
tional interest in that they suggest rela- 
tionship to matters of current interest. 
And readers are advised to cultivate the 
habit of “dipping” here and there in 
the books, even if they do not do more. 
Quotations from these books, without 
the explanatory note, might be taken for 
extracts of the books of today. For in- 
stance: 


“Women were much interested in public 
affairs.” Jane Addams? Nancy Astor? 
No, feminine gray matter in action 2,000 
years ago in The Women of Caesars, dis- 
cussed bag! — Ferrero. Century 
Company 1911 

Flappers in 1500—King Spider, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. No insect, he, but King 
Louis XI of France. Dead stuff? Wait. 
What has the recommended dipping proc- 
ess brought up? Some one who “is severe 
on the Fifteenth Century coquette, her 
starving herself for a slim figure, her ex- 
travagant dress with its liberal exposure of 


the body, her jewels, her perfume, her 
paint.” 
This is what is known as “live 


stuff” and will be well-placed, gener- 
ally, in a newspaper receiving it. 

The books notes are contributed by 
members of the library staff and will ap- 
pear in the Newark Evening News every 
Monday. 


Last year, under the title “Where can 
I learn it?”’, a department started in 
April 1929 was an idea of the late John 
Cotton Dana who, fortunately, saw his 
plan bearing fruit before he died. In 
the year in which it was carried on, there 
were 272 requests by mail for informa- 
tion on courses of study while it was 
stated that 1,000 additional requests were 
received in person. The variety of sub- 
jects about which questions were asked 
was a matter of great surprise to the 
newspaper, and the latter is of the opin- 
ion that the plan must have done much 
good and more than justified its creation. 





American Library Association 
Notes and news 

Featuring 200 books voted the most 
useful of the year, Booklist Books 1929, 
issued early in April, is the tenth edition 
of this annual review published by the 
American Library Association. 

The issue contains a list of about 30 
technical books of the year for small and 
medium-sized libraries, selected by Don- 
ald Hendry of the Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn. Another list, pre- 
pared by Jean Roos of the Stevenson 
room of the Cleveland public library, 
contains books which have been enjoyed 
by young people and have been liked by 
their elders as well. The main list is 
arranged by subjects. Fiction and chil- 
dren’s books are grouped separately. 

The collection of books exhibited by 
the American Library Association at the 
Seville exposition has been transferred to 
the Junta Para Ampliacion de Estudios 
at Madrid, to form the nucleus of an 
American library in Spain. 

A branch of the Junta (the center for 
historical studies) has an important and 
much used library. It is open daily to 
the public without restrictions. The read- 
ers use the catalogs freely and may bor- 
row as many books as they want, as is 
customary in American libraries. 


Three new Manuals of Library Econ- 
omy have just been published by the 
A. L. A. 

Housing questions are treated in the 
Elements of the Library Plan by Herbert 
S. Hirshberg, based on an earlier manual 
by W. R. Eastman, The Library Build- 
ing. 

Library Work with the Blind, by Mary 
C. Chamberlain, traces the history of this 
movement and discusses methods of as- 
sisting blind readers. 

To make the Shelf Department repre- 
sentative of current library practice, it 
was necessary to send out a questionnaire 
to libraries of various sizes and the dis- 
cussion by Josephine Adams Rathbone is 
based on the replies received. 
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The Library in the School, by Lucile 
F. Fargo, is just off the press. The 
author particularly emphasizes the inter- 
relation of school and library. The first 
150 pages are devoted to the function of 
the library within the school. 


A. L. A. Reports . 
Editorial committee 

The report of the Editorial commu 
tee calls the fifth edition of Mis» 
Mudge’s Guide to reference books the 
outstanding publication of 1929. 

Three yearbooks were issued and nine 
courses of Reading with a Purpose se- 
ries. It is the intention to gradually 
lower the number of titles until finally it 
is expected the need will be fully met for 
such publications and no more will be 
issued. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin which 
appeared in January has been well re- 
ceived and subscriptions are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. 

Three publications in the Library Cur- 
riculum series were issued—The library 
in the school, by Lucile F. Fargo; Intro- 
duction to cataloging and the classifica- 
tion of books, by Margaret Mann; Ref- 
erence work, by J. I. Wyer. A number 
of publications are under way—Graded 
list of books for children, Books for the 
high school library, Index to plays for 
children, One thousand useful books. 

The Booklist will be issued 12 times a 
year, the August number to be the annual 
index. The September number will be 
the first issue of the new volume. 

The increase in publishing activities 
during the past five years, it is said, 
shows that the titles on the A. L. A. list 
have increased from 110 to 340 and sales 
from approximately $29,000 to $75,000. 
The new Headquarters of the A. L. A., 
by the increased space, gives greater 
facilities for handling the publishing 
business. The shipping facilities are in 
the same building with the Headquarters 
offices. 

Two additional assistants in the ex- 
ecutive offices have made it possible to 
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more nearly keep pace in publications, 
correspondence, advertising, etc. 

A list of modern French books suit- 
able for American libraries has been in 
process of compilation for the last three 
years and will appear in 1930. A com- 
pilation of American library laws has 
been made possible by a gift from the 
Carnegie Corporation to the League of 
Library Commissions. The volume will 
be sold at a nominal price. 

Excessive alteration charges in manu- 
script has caused a ruling under which 
alteration charges in excess of 15 per 
cent of original cost of composition must 
hereafter be borne by the authors them- 
selves. 

Special mention is made of the service 
rendered by members of the A. L. A. 
committees who give time and talent to 
the profession thru their contributions 
to A. L. A. publications. Acknowledge- 
ment is made to those librarians and indi- 
viduals who thru standing orders are 
giving active support to the publishing 
program. The standing-order list has in- 
creased from about 50 to more than 400 
in the past five years. 

The report of the Committee on li- 
brary extension, as presented by Julia 
Wright Merrill, completely covers the 
ground where library extension activity 
has been carried on. A helpful phase 
of the report is the expression of opinion 
concerning the extension activities that 
are given various places in the report. 

“The present situation” as outlined, 
gives information concerning aid to 
county libraries thruout the country, as 
well as information concerning library 
extension in various other countries. 
The report is made as to localities where 
aid to local public libraries is given and, 
also, to the extent of the same. Aid to 
school libraries, particularly financial aid, 
is dealt with. State aid to schools, and 
information on this matter covers quite 
a wide area, dealing with the situation 
both in the United States and Canada. 
The aid varies from 1.6 per cent of the 
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total cost of schools in Kansas to 39.1 
per cent in Texas. This matter is pre- 
sented rather fully for the purpose ob- 
viously of calling attention to the dis- 
crepancy in treatment of schools and 
libraries in the way of financial aid. 
What might be done with state aid to 
libraries is set out at length. 

The secretary gives her vision of what 
might be done under the caption of “a 
look-ahead,” and in the “objectives and 
program.” A long list of other agencies 
with which codperation has been main- 
tained by the A. L. A. committee is given. 
Report is made on conferences of na- 
tional leaders in rural and educational 
agencies with the A. L. A. Following 
conferences between officers of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the A. L. A. repre- 
sentation at the Rural Library Extension 
conference, and visits of field representa- 
tives to Southern libraries, the trustees 
of the Fund, meeting May 11, 1929, 
voted a generous sum of money for a 
library program in the South. A plan 
of having a summer codperative insti- 
tute is set forth and a resumé of the 
work in various places thruout the coun- 
try which the secretary was able to visit 
is shown and, also, the extended publicity 
maintained thru farm journal editors, 
woman’s magazines, etc. A full expla- 
nation is made of the service that can 
be rendered by the department of consul- 
tations, written material, information 
about libraries and visits, with a multi- 
tude of letters and inquiries received and 
answered. 

For the work of the Extension depart- 
ment, the Executive board budgeted 
from Carnegie Corporation grants and 
endowments, $21,100; expended as fol- 
lows: Salaries, $7,139; publicity, $1,996; 
travel, $1,691; equipment, stationery, 
supplies, $651; postage, telephone, $364; 
miscellaneous, $51, a total of $11,895: 
General office, $7,891. 

A survey of extension agencies and the 
status of the county library movement is 
most interestingly presented. 
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Nominations 
The following persons comprise the 
A. L. A. Nominating committee for 


1930: 

Franklin F. Hooper, chairman; J. Chris- 
tian Bay, librarian, John Crerar library, 
Chicago; Annie Spencer Cutter, director of 
the School department, Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Harry L. Koopman, li- 
brarian, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-di- 
rector, School of Library Science, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y 

This committee makes the following 
report for officers of the A. L. A. for 


the coming year: 

President—Adam Strohm, Public library, 
Detroit, without competition will be presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. after the Los Angeles 
conference if members of the Association 
approve the recommendation of the Nom- 
inating committee; first vice-president — 
Louis R. Wilson, librarian, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; second vice- 
president—Charlotte Templeton, Public _li- 
brary, Greenville, S. C.; treasurer— Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Public library, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

There are four names submitted to fill 
the two vacancies on the Executive 


board: 

Andrew Keogh, Yale University  li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn.; Margaret Mann, 
professor of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Public library, Denver, Colo.; Jennie M. 
Flexner, Public library, New York City. 

There are five vacancies on the Coun- 
cil to be filled from the following: 

Milton J. Ferguson, State library, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; James T. Gerould, Prince- 
ton University library, N. J.; Ethel F. Mc- 
Collough, Public library, Evansville, Ind.; 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Florence Overton, New York public 
library; Samuel H. Ranck, Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Louise Prouty, Pub- 
lic library, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry . 
Van Hoesen, Brown University library, 
Providence, R. I.; Phineas L. Windsor, 
University of Illinois library, Urbana; Be- 
atrice Winser, Public library, Newark, N. J. 
For the unexpired term of the late W. O. 
Carson of Toronto: Gerhard R. Lomer, Mc- 
Gill University library, Montreal, Quebec; 
John Ridington, University of British Co- 
lumbia library, Vancouver. 

For trustee of endowment fund: 

Harry A. Wheeler, First National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Other nominations, if supported by any 
15 members and filed with the secretary 
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at least two months before the confer- 
ence, will be included in the official ballot. 

Renominations for Executive board: 
Andrew Keogh and Jennie M. Flexner. 
Other renominations: Treasurer, Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon; trustee of endowment 
fund, Harry A. Wheeler; member of 
Council, Samuel H. Ranck. 


Program 

Two new aspects of adult education 
—alumni and radio education—will be 
discussed at the fifty-second annual con- 
ference to be held at the Biltmore hotel, 
Los Angeles, June 23-28, Andrew Keogh, 
librarian of Yale University and presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., presiding. 

Levering Tyson, field representative 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, one of the speakers, is now 
at work on a survey of radio education 
for adults, the survey being financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

More than 2,000 of the 12,000 mem- 
bers of the library association are 
expected at the conference. Forty com- 
mittees will have round-table meetings. 
Work with children in the rapidly de- 
veloping school libraries thruout the 
country will be discussed, and the New- 
bery medal for the best children’s book 
of the year will be awarded. 

What a state can do to increase book 
service to its people, if state library serv- 
ice is adequately financed, will be the 
subject of a report in connection with 
a recently completed experiment in 
Louisiana, financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

How people in sparsely settled areas 
may be supplied with books will be dis- 
cussed in connection with a demonstra- 
tion of library service recently begun in 
British Columbia with the aid of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The development and work of the 
California county library system will be 
of particular interest to librarians from 
outside the state, as it is the largest sys- 
tem in the United States. 
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Changes in constitution 

The constitution of the School Libra- 
ries section has been amended and will 
be voted on at the annual meeting at Los 
Angeles. The usual first provisions are 
made in the constitution with regard to 
name, purpose, officers, duties of the 
same, etc., and the usual high purposes 
of organization are expressed. 

Special points emphasized are: 

Article 4 regarding offices, provides 
that five directors shall be elected for 
five-year terms, one retiring each year, 
and that the director who is serving his 
last year shall become chairman of the 
section and the director next to retire 
shall become vice-chairman. This ar- 
rangement assures the continuation of 
policy and makes available officers fa- 
miliar with what has been done at other 
times. The usual duties of officers are 
named. 

The Executive board is charged with 
the development of work which codper- 
ates with the A. L. A. committees and 
other organizations interested in the de- 
velopment of school library work. 

The annual meeting shall be held dur- 
ing the annual conference of the A. L. 
A., and other meetings may be held with 
the A. L. A. or with the Department of 
superintendents of the N. E. A. 

The constitution may be amended at 
regular meetings, provided notice of the 
same is presented at least one month be- 
fore action is taken. A two-thirds vote 
of the membership present shall be neces- 
sary for adoption. The by-laws may be 
suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the membership present. 

The A. L. A. Education committee 
shall report at the annual meeting. A 
quorum shall consist of 20 active mem- 
bers. The annual dues shall be 50 cents. 
Vacancies in office may be filled at any 
meeting in the usual manner, and va- 
cancies between meetings shall be filled 
by the chairman. Fox’s Parliamentary 
usage for women’s clubs is adopted. 
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Recreational reading for young people 
will be the general subject of a round- 
table meeting, Tuesday, June -24, at 10 
a.m. Dorothy E. Newton, of Los An- 
geles public library, will preside. Special 
emphasis will be given to the use of re- 
quired reading as a means of interesting 
the teen age in reading for pleasure. 

Children’s work 

In the School Libraries section, two 
meetings for papers and discussions, one 
business meeting, and a combined meet- 
ing with children’s librarians in connec- 
tion with fourth general session will be 
held. Various speakers will deal with 
the topic, The Abiding value of great 
literature, which will be presented by 
Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. There 
will be three round-table conferences for 
various kinds of work—elementary, jun- 
ior and senior, and teachers’ college libra- 
rians. Three sessions of the section for 
Library work with children will be held. 
The general topic will be Book selection 
and purchase. There will be group dis- 
cussions of administrative problems in 
the selection and purchase of books for 
children’s libraries. At the round-table 
on visual aids, one session will be devoted 
to a talk on Children and the movies. 

The Mexican immigration problem 





' will be discussed at a session devoted to 


Work with the foreign born. The treat- 
ment and development of the work in 
the Southwest will form the principal 
topic of discussion. 

A full program is announced for the 
Trustees section which will hold two ses- 
sions. Librarians will be heard on rather 
instructive topics—The Qualifications, 
education and experience necessary for 
the head librarian ; How to find and select 
librarians ; Qualifications and educational 
requisites of assistant librarians, and 
methods of promotion; How to deter- 
mine what salaries should be paid to 
librarians; Best methods of financing 
state and county libraries. 





Atlantic City Meeting 

April 4-5 
The meeting at Atlantic City, April 
4-5, was the largest meeting under the 
auspices of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey that has ever been held. There were 
over 400 advanced registrations at the 
Hotel Chelsea and quite a number were 
present who were not registered. The 
presence of the American Library Insti- 
tute members added distinction to the 
convention. A feeling of satisfaction 
with every aspect of the meeting was 

expressed on every side. 


Pennsylvania library club 

The first meeting, Friday evening, 
April 4, was under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania library club, and the ad- 
dress of the president of the club, Mr A. 
Edward Newton, was in the usual 
scholarly and interesting fashion of the 
eminent book collector who seems to 
enjoy his adoption by the library craft. 
His paper was on The Most distinguished 
woman in English literature. 

Mr Newton chose as his subject 
Mary Wollstonecraft (afterwards Mrs 
William Godwin) who was born in Lon- 
don in 1759, and died there in 1797. He 
briefly sketched her early education and 
unhappy childhood ; and gave an interest- 
ing account of her life and love affairs, 
portraying her impulsiveness, enthusiasm, 
charm, and personality of manner. Mr 
Newton said, “She was an intimate 
friend of the radical thinkers of the time, 
among whom were Paine, Holcroft, 
Blake, and Godwin, whom she married.” 
He reviewed briefly the interesting works 
of Mary Wollstonecraft. He described 
the subject of his address as handsome, 
charming, passionate, and careless of 
opinion. Horace Walpole, in his dramatic 
-way, called her “a hyena in petticoats.” 

At the joint session of the Pennsylva- 
nia library club with the New Jersey li- 
brary association on April 5, Captain E. 
Cockburn Kyte, librarian of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, was the 
speaker. His address was on Monastic 
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libraries. He gave a most interesting and 
scholarly account of the early monastic 
libraries in Ireland and England. “At a 
time when the remainder of Europe was 
barbarous,” said Captain Kyte, “the lamp 
of learning was burning brightly in Ire- 
land. Men came from all parts of the 
continent to be taught Greek in the Irish 
monasteries, almost the sole repositories 
in the sixth century, of the literary treas- 
ures of the Greeks and Romans. The 
Irish monks not only studied and taught, 
made books, and illuminated them, but 
they were missionaries of learning also.” 
Their influence extended to England and 
Scotland, the speaker said, and the mon- 
asteries thruout Great Britain, with 
their collections of books, became the 
most important seats of learning in the 
world at that time. 

Capt. Kyte said that the chief feature 
of every monastic school was its library. 
He described the writing of the manu- 
script, their illumination, their preserva- 
tion and use. The speaker then told of 
the burning and pillaging of the monas- 
teries by the Danes and of the consequent 
woeful destruction of the manuscripts. 
For two centuries this destruction went 
on and was stopped only when the Dan- 
ish invaders were overcome in the Battle 
of Clontarf in 1014 A. D. 

Among famous English monastic li- 
braries were the following: Durham, 
Lindisfarne, Jarrow, Hexham and York. 
Many of these libraries had catalogs and 
today there are 25 catalogs in existence, 
covering more than four centuries of li- 
brarianship. Capt. Kyte said that there 
was a union catalog in England as far 
back as the fourteenth century. This cat- 
alog was compiled by Franciscan monks 
and it comprised the books (of certain 
writers only) contained in 167 monas- 
teries. 

The speaker said that, as time went on, 
the number of books in the monastic li- 
braries naturally increased. “At Glaston- 
bury. there were 400 volumes in 1247; 
Bury had over 2,000 before the Dissolu- 
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tion. Christ Church, Canterbury .. . at 
the Dissolution, had nearly 4,000.” 

In closing, Capt. Kyte briefly described 
the “scriptorium,” the room in each mon- 
astery where the writing of the manu- 
scripts was done. Special benefactions 
were often made to these scriptoria, “to 
defray the cost of vellum and to procure 
the transcription of manuscripts.” 

m. C. L. 

The New Jersey library association 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary at the 
Hotel Chelsea, April 4-5. 

At the business meeting, Miss Lena D. 
Appleton asked to be allowed to found 
a New Jersey scholarship in memory of 
Louise Graham Hinsdale, formerly libra- 
rian at the East Orange public library. 
The scholarship will approximate $125 
annually, to be awarded first to a mem- 
ber of the East Orange library staff and 
if no applicant is available from that 
library then the scholarship is to go to 
someone in the state of New Jersey. 
Miss Appleton’s offer was accepted with 
sincere thanks by an unanimous vote. 

A round-table discussion of current 
books was led by Alice G. Higgins, asso- 
ciate professor of library service, New 
Jersey College for Women. 

Earl Reed Silvers, author of books for 
boys and girls and associate professor of 
English at Rutgers University, was the 
first speaker at the Saturday morning 
session. In his address on Ideals in the 
authorship of children’s books, he 
stressed the necessity of authors having 
high ideals in the writing of books and 
that it is the privilege of librarians to 
recommend to children books of whole- 
some quality and books they will enjoy. 

Saturday evening was given over to 
the Fortieth Anniversary dinner and 
program of the New Jersey library asso- 
ciation, at which the other library groups 
were guests. At the close of the dinner, 
four past presidents of the association 
gave brief reminiscences of the decade 
they represented in the association’s his- 
tory. Dr Frank P. Hill, librarian, Free 
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public library, Brooklyn, represented the 
decade 1890-1900; Mr Adam Strohm, li- 
brarian, Detroit Free public library, rep- 
resented the decade 1900-1910; Miss 
Sarah B. Askew, librarian, New Jersey 
Public Library commission, the decade 
1910-1920; and Miss Adelene J. Pratt, 
the decade 1920-1930. The evening’s 
program was concluded with a musical 
concert by Nicholas Vasileiff, Russian 
tenor. Over 300 were present. 





Inter-racial Meetings in Massachusetts 
Inter-racial sympathy and understand- 
ing in Massachusetts have been promoted 
during the past year by meetings in va- 
rious parts of the state—Adams,! Hol- 
yoke, Worcester, and New Bedford. 
These meetings have been attended by 
teachers, librarians, and other interested 
people who have listened to talks on 
French, Italian, Polish and other peoples 
in their European and American settings 
and have taken part in the discussions 
which followed. Young people in the 
picturesque costumes of their homelands 
have acted as ushers. The programs 
have been arranged and conducted by 
Edna Phillips, supervisor of Library 
work with foreigners, of the Massa- 
chusetts Division of public libraries. The 
meetings have been sponsored by out- 
standing organizations of the state. 

At the midwinter meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts library club held at the Boston 
public library, February 7, the afternoon 
session followed the line of work with 
foreigners. 

The first address was on Codperation 
of library and school by Mary L. Guyton, 
supervisor of adult alien education in 
Massachusetts. Mrs John Figmic, libra- 
rian of the Plymouth public library, gave 
helpful comments from her own reading 
on “A selection of books on the Slavonic 
peoples with special reference to Rus- 
sia.” 

A list of books on the Slavonic peoples 
with special reference to Russia has been 


1 Lipraries 35:108. 
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prepared in codperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Division of public libraries in 
the Department of work with the foreign 
born. 

The last address, on The Slavonic peo- 
ples with special reference to the Poles, 
was given by Dr William Rose, Depart- 
ment of sociology, Dartmouth College, 
and editor of the magazine Poland. Not 
only is Dr Rose familiar with the litera- 
ture of his subject but he has lived 
among the peoples, and has studied at 
the University of Krakow. He spoke 
from a tentative rather than a dogmatic 
standpoint. He asserted that, in spite of 
belief to the contrary, there is very little 
racial difference between the three major 
groups of Europe, Teutonic, Romance, 
and Slavic. Russia is united geographi- 
cally and somewhat economically and 
culturally. It is land locked so that it is 
almost tied up and shut off from the 
rest of the world. It is hard to get at, 
and for that reason all nations attempt- 
ing to conquer it have failed. There has 
been no renaissance in Russia and no 
democratic or industrial revolution. Now 
all those things are coming at once, and 
what is happening in Russia is an episode 
in the evolution of a great people. 

The Balkan world was under the sub- 
jection of the Crescent for over a thou- 
sand years. Is it any wonder that peoples 
who have been trodden under foot should 
find it hard to set their house in order 
when the power is suddenly handed over 
to them? Bulgaria at one time repre- 
sented the most important center, not 
even excepting Constantinople _ itself. 
Czechoslovakia is the most competent of 
the Slavonic people in a practical sense. 
The Jugoslavs are intensely democratic 
and have no noble class. They feel that 
Poland is hampered by its class feeling 
due to the nobility group of other days. 

Poland has about a thousand years of 
written historical records. There were 


three periods of history before the parti- 
tion and there have been two since. It 
was Polish people with their thousand- 


year-old tradition of Roman Catholicism 
which stood firmly in the way of the 
Russian Bolshevistic revolution and 
saved Europe from worse chaos after the 
war. Few of us know to what extent the 
Poles have been the builders of eastern 
Europe. All the architecture of southern 
Poland, so far as it has come down from 
the past, is built in the Gothic style of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, and the northern in the classic 
style of the Renaissance. They had a 
greater share in the building of the Si- 
berian railway than anyone else. Ralph 
Modjeska is one of the great bridge 
builders of our country today. Remem- 
ber that the Polish world is intensely 
individualistic, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion being peasant and rural. Reymont 
in no wise portrays the peasants of 
Poland as a whole. His picture is sordid 
and that is not true of all peasant life. 
His Promised land is better. Education 
since the war is going on apace. For four 
months, the sons of farmers are taken 
and put thru a combination of cultural 
and agricultural training. For ten weeks 
in the summer, the daughters of the same 
people are given a similar experience. In 
the nineteenth century much was done to 
industrialize the country. Money was 
furnished by Germans, by Jews, and by 
the native people. The Poles may not 
always have been as efficient as some 
other peoples but they always have set 
their ideals high. 

People ask what the war has accom- 
plished : it is almost a miracle how three 
hundred million people have been freed 
since it ended. Starting in the north with 
Finland, and going on down, these peo- 
ples are now enjoying for the first time 
the freedom which most of our fathers 
have had since the Magna Charta of 
1215. Masaryk says a new unity with 
Romance and Teutonic peoples and still 
further schooling is waiting for us. 

IpA Farrar, Chief 
Foreign department 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—A pleasant hour was spent 
before the opening of the meeting of 
the Special Libraries association on 
March 24, in viewing the old original 
Harrison Gray Otis house at 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, now the headquarters of 
the Society for the preservation of 
New England antiquities. There was 
an extremely interesting display of old 
New England articles, furniture, etc., 
open for inspection. The curator, 
George Francis Dow, was most inter- 
esting in speaking of the houses of the 
early settlers which were not built of 
logs but of sawn timbers. 

William Alcott, president, urged that 
the membership in S. L. A. be in- 
creased in the West. A special train 
will leave Chicago, June 12, by way of 
the Grand Canyon to San Francisco, 
where the party will arrive on the 
morning of the first day of the con- 
vention, June 13. The return will be 
by way of the Canadian Rockies. The 
total expense of the trip will lie within 
$400. 

George Winthrop Lee discussed his 
very pleasant work at present in. con- 
nection with the Tercentenary—the 
collecting and coérdinating of informa- 
tion regarding the plans of the various 
municipalities and groups for their cel- 
ebrations. RutH CANAVAN 

Secretary 


California—Three district meetings were 
held during April, when the wild flowers 
and the fruit blossoms were at their 
height, making it an added pleasure to 
travel from place to place by machine. 
The fifth district met at Stockton, April 
4, with Ida E. Condit in charge. School 
work was the subject for discussion in 
the morning, with talks by Harry W. 
Bessac, county superintendent of schools, 
Mrs Edna James and Mrs Tene Cam- 
eron, rural supervisors, and C. D. 
Provines, Sacramento county librarian. 
Dr Tully Knoles of the College of the 
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Pacific, told of the foreigner’s criticism 
of America and showed how they are the 
result of his general attitude towards life. 

State librarian Milton J. Ferguson 
urged librarians to support the Collins 
bill in Congress for the purchase of the 
Vollbehr Incunabula, and spoke at 
length on censorship and the recent 
tariff rulings. 

Mrs Julia G. Babcock, president of the 
California library association, urged all 
to attend the Los Angeles conference of 
the A. L. A.; Mrs W. A. Fitzgerald, 
past-president of the California federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs, told of the splen- 
did codperation given the clubs by the 
libraries of the state, and Alberta Rein- 
benstein, of the University of California 
Extension department, spoke on the 
work of her department. After the 
formal meeting, a visit was made to the 
Stockton public library for an inspection 
of the new School department. 

The first district met April 5, at Ala- 
meda, with Susan T. Smith of Berkeley 
in charge. The Committee on Biblio- 
graphic cooperation for the district, Elta 
Camper, chairman, reported at length on 
the checklist of the municipal documents 
of the larger cities of the district. 

Mabel Gillis, chairman of the Certifica- 
tion committee of the C. L. A., told of 
the various rulings of the committee and 
said that library boards are fast requir- 
ing C. L. A. certification for promotion 
of staff members. Mrs Babcock reported 
on the general work of the association, 
the writing of the early history to 1908, 
the redistricting problem, the Sustaining 
membership in the A. L. A., and the 
salaries survey being carried on under 
the supervision of Professor May of 
the University of California. Bertha 
Taylor of the California state library 
told of the picture survey being made 
by that library, to list the picture re- 
sources of the state. 

Mrs Frank Harris of Berkeley spoke 
on Adult Education especially as related 
to the mothers of the state. 
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The third district met April 7, at Sui- 
sun. The meeting was held here to 
enable the members of the district to see 
the splendid reconstruction work done 
by the Solano County free library after 
its disastrous fire a few months ago, and 
to hear the tale of the disaster as told by 
those who knew it. 

Miss Provines reviewed Beauclerk’s 
The love of a foolish angel, and Mrs 
Alice G. Whitbeck, county librarian of 
Contra Costa county, told of the picture 
collection of her library and how it is 
used in the schools and branches of the 
county. Haze G. Grsson 

Secretary 


Chicago—At a meeting of the Religious 
book club of Chicago, the report of Dr 
Matthew Spinka, librarian of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, concerning 
the Union card catalog of the unusual 
items in the libraries of the religious in- 
stitutions of Chicago, was adopted and 
it was decided to proceed with the 
project. It was also voted that the mem- 
bership of the group club include min- 
isters taking an active interest in the 
distribution of religious books. 

Officers for 1930 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Alec R. Allenson, vice- 
president of Blessing Book Stores, Inc. ; 
secretary, Helen R. Curtis, assistant li- 
brarian of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. Meetings are held at the call of 
the president. 


Chicago—More than 100 members of 
the Chicago library club attended the 
round-table meetings at the John Crerar 
library on February 13. At a brief bus- 
iness session, 15 new members were pre- 
sented. 

The Reference section was by far the 
largest group, for which Jerome K. Wil- 
cox, assistant reference librarian of the 
John Crerar library, arranged the fol- 
lowing program: 

1) Recent biographies by Carlyle 
Morris, Chicago public veld Books 
discussed were: 


Dictionary of American biography, 
Who’s who (new edition), Who’s who in 
American education, Who’s who in educa- 
tion, 1927, and the new French national 
biography Dictionnaire de Biographie Fran- 
caise. 

2) Minto, John, Reference books, 
1929, versus Mudge, Isadore G., Guide 
to reference books, 5th ed. 1929, was pre- 
sented by H. Einar Mose, John Crerar 
library. 

A critical comparison of the two guides 
was made in which Minto’s work was 
praised for its arrangement and inclusion 
of numerous bibliographies. 

3) American Library in Paris, Offi- 
cial publications of European govern- 
ments, 2nd ed. 1929, versus List of the 
serial publications of foreign govern- 
ments, 1815-1929, edited by Winifred 
Gregory, was discussed by Winifred Ver 
Nooy, University of Chicago libraries. 

The importance of the new edition of 
the American Library in Paris list was 
discussed by several. The arrangement of 
the material in this list was considered 
better for ready use than that found in the 
preliminary editions of the list edited by 
Miss Gregory. 

4) New U. S. government publica- 
tions of particular use in reference, 
Irene Peterson, Chicago public library. 

A very interesting and worthwhile paper 
eg given by Miss Peterson, clearly show- 


the great importance of documents in 
a erence work. 

5) Abstract journals and periodical 
indexes by H. Einar Mose, John Crerar 
library. 

Mr Mose gave critical comments on five 
journals of this type, supplementing a list 
which appears in the John Crerar Library 
Handbook, 1929. The five journals are: 
Automotive Abstracts, Geophysical Abstracts, 
Australian Abstracts, School Administration 
Abstracts, and Pine Institute, Chemical Sec- 
tion Abstracts. 


The speaker at the March meeting of 
the library club was Frances Wetmore 
of the Chicago public schools, who 
discussed the work in adult education 
done by the city schools. An open dis- 
cussion of the relation of this work with 
that done thru public libraries followed 
the address. 

The Scholarship committee reported 
their success in raising the sum of $100 
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as a contribution to the scholarship for 
library school students awarded by the 
Chicago Woman’s club. 

The Chicago library club, by invitation 
of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
held the April meeting in the handsome 
rooms of the Lakeside Press. The en- 
tertainment hours extended from 3 p. m. 
on to the close of the regular meeting. 
In the afternoon, the working premises 
were open to the visitors, and many 
members interested in fine printing and 
fine binding availed themselves of the 
opportunity to “see the wheels go 
around.” ‘At seven o’clock a most de- 
licious dinner was served to over 200 
guests. 

At the close of the dinner short 
speeches were made. Mr Thomas E. 
Donnelley, president, welcomed the club 
and expressed the pleasure he had in its 
presence. He voiced the cordial hope 
that such a meeting might become an 
annual event. 

The well-known Mr A. de Sauty, who 
is internationally known as authority on 
binding, expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing a company who were “understanding” 
as to his life’s work and aim. In answer 
to questions, he emphasized some points 
concerning the care of bindings, stress- 
ing the necessity of giving bindings 
periodical attention, particularly those 
which have leather covers. He said that 
the joints of such bindings should be 
treated with good white vaseline, or a 
good leather preservative at three or six 
month intervals. He advised the setting 
of standard specifications for library 
bindings, mentioning the fact that Eng- 
lish librarians found it satisfactory to 
have definite specifications, not only as 
to method, but as to materials for their 
bindings. He was of the opinion that a 
combination on the part of librarians 
here would be able to establish such 
standards of binding to cover their re- 
quirements. These specifications may 
entail a little extra expense in workman- 
ship, but that would be counterbalanced 
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by the longer life given to the books. He 
extended a cordial invitation to the libra- 
rians and their friends to visit the 
bindery in R. R. Donnelley & Co., par- 
ticularly the classes in fine binding which 
are being carried on by the Lakeside 
Press. 

Mr de Sauty was followed by Mr 
Kittredge, concerned with the lay-outs in 
the printing of fine books, who told of 
problems and experiences in his work 
which were both instructive and enter- 
taining. Both Mr de Sauty and Mr Kit- 
tredge later took pleasure in exhibiting 
special prizes in their departments. 

Mr Utley, for the Library club, ex- 
pressed its great appreciation of the 
opportunity afforded in such an occasion 
and the gratitude which the club in its 
whole membership felt for the delight- 
ful courtesy of the hosts. 

At the close of the meeting, a very de- 
lightful and profitable hour was spent 
under the direction of the hosts of the 
occasion in showing the visitors over the 
administrative part of the building. 
Something akin to envy filled the hearts 
of many of the visitors as they saw the 
beautiful quarters assigned to members 
of the organization, and were of the 
opinion that it would be very easy to 
produce good work in such surroundings 
and in sight of the waters of blue Lake 
Michigan. The quarters set aside for the 
library were not completely finished, but 
even so, were. beautiful with their 
vaulted roof, alcoves, nooks and lintels, 
all of especially fine woods and carved 
in an artistry that matched the symbolism 
which they all expressed. No one wanted 
to go home and heaved a sigh of regret 
when it was necessary to do so. 

The printer’s mark of the Lakeside 
Press is found on many of the best 
specimens of printing and binding that 
are in the market today. This was the 
concern that recently produced the beau- 
tiful and wonderful printing of the re- 
cent edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the last word in fine typography. 
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Ohio—The Ohio Valley Regional group 
of catalogers had a luncheon meeting at 
Indianapolis, April 12, with 57 librarians 
in attendance. Mrs Verna Fate, In- 
dianapolis public library, for president, 
and Miss Jane Errett, Dayton public 
library, for secretary-treasurer, were 
elected. ' 

Helen Guhman of Cincinnati talked on 
Catalog helps and tools, in which she 
mentioned bibliographic aids to use with 
cataloging modern publications from 
United States and foreign countries. 
Ruth Wallace, Indianapolis public li- 
brary, talked on Cataloging costs and 
ways of reducing them, and suggested 
that as much work as possible be given 
to typists and pages. She mentioned the 
L. C. Smith channel platen and the elec- 
tric eraser. Jane Errett of the Dayton 
public library, told her Recollections of 
the Washington conference. The group 
then divided into two parts. Ruth Line, 
Indianapolis public library, led the dis- 
cussion with the catalogers from large 
public libraries and Edna Wells, Indiana 
University library, led the group from 
college and university libraries. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Dayton. 

HELEN M. CriarkK 


Philadelphia—A number of _ small 
group conferences on special libraries 
problems in bibliography, classifica- 
tion and reference work, have been 
held during the year. 

On March 21, Miss Keller led a dis- 
cussion on subject classification vs. 
the classification of books. A general 
discussion brought out the different 
points of view. Emilie Mueser, classi- 
fier of the Engineering Societies li- 
brary, New York, and Gilbert D. 
Thomas, Pennsylvania State College, 
contributed to the discussion. 


Washington—School library research in 
the U. S. office of education was dis- 
cussed by Miss Edith Lathrop, of the 


office, who addressed the D. C. L. A., at 
its meeting on April 9. Thus far such 
studies have been concerned chiefly with 
the problems of rural school libraries, 
but in the near future, investigations will 
be made into certain aspects of city ele- 
mentary school libraries. 

Dr H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of 
Congress, spoke briefly of his work as a 
member of the A. L. A. committee on 
A. L. A. activities. He also made. a 
forceful presentation of the financial 
needs of the A. L. A., and as a result the 
D. C. L. A. voted to become a contribut- 
ing member of the A. L. A., the annual 
fee of $25 to be raised each year by vol- 
untary subscription. 

W. Tayrtor PurpuMm 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 

Annual meeting of Utah library asso- 

ciation, American Fork, June 14. 


The next annual meeting of the Illinois 
library association will be held in Moline, 
October 15-18, 1930. 


A joint meeting of the state library 
association of Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will be held in the fall of 1930 at 
St Paul. It is probable that the state of 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska 
will join, and the meeting will become a 
regional one. 


Meetings at Swampscott 
Announcement is made concerning 
the meeting of the New England li- 
brary clubs at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., June 13-18. The 
program provides that the mornings 
will be devoted to technical matters, 
round-table discussions, etc.; the after- 
noons to literary and inspirational ad- 
dresses; and the evenings after nine, 
to entertainment. Special provisions 
are made for recreation and entertain- 
ment. , 
Iowa district meetings 
The district meetings for the 1930 sea- 
son conducted by the Iowa library com- 
mission and the Iowa library association 
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will take place this spring as follows, 
with the chairmen included: 


Northeast district, Oelwein, May 2 
Mrs W. R. Halden, Grundy Center 
Middle West and Northwest district, Sioux 


City, May 6 
Grace Hanson, Odebolt 
North Central district, Britt, May 7 
Mrs M. J. Bowman, Clear Lake 
Central district, Boone, May 9 
Nellie Hopper, Jefferson 


Jutra A. Rosrnson 
Executive secretary 
Southeastern meeting 

The meeting of the Southeastern 
library association will be held at 
Tampa Bay hotel, Tampa, Florida, the 
last week of November, 1930. Reser- 
vations may be made at the hotel at 
$6 a day, American plan. Fuller infor- 

mation will be issued later. 





Interesting Things in Print 
The May Bulletin of the Public library 
of the District of Columbia gives descrip- 
tive notes of informal educational op- 
portunities in Washington City. 


A booklet relating to the collection of 
bibles given to the Baker University li- 
brary, Baldwin City, Kansas, by the late 
William Alfred Quayle, has been issued 
with explanatory and descriptive notes. 


A reprint of the discussion of Branch 
libraries in school buildings before the 
Congressional committee on appropria- 
tions contains much interesting material 
from both sides of the question. It is 
a pamphlet that could be very useful in 
localities where that question is still of 
moment. 


A mimeograph of lists of books rec- 
ommended in the reading course on 
English history, by George H. Locke, is 
No. 45 in Reading with a Purpose series. 
The books are divided by period his- 
tories, biography, historical fiction and 
poetry, with four volumes dealing with 
general historical topics. 

The Public library of Newark, N. J., 


has also issued a booklist on Steel treat- 
ing at the request of the American so- 


ciety for steel treating. It includes only 
books approved by the members of the 
society, and which were selected because 
of their interest and value to workers in 
the steel industry. 


Library Notes and News, issued by 
the Department of education, Minnesota, 
has a rather extended list under the title 
“What books shall be selected first for 
the elementary school library?” In view 
of the advanced and careful work for 
school libraries in the Department of ed- 
ucation, this list should be helpful to 
those who are interested. 


The Minneapolis public library has is- 
sued an interesting little leaflet entitled 
“What your library did in 1929.” It dis- 
tributes books thru the Main library, 24 
branches, 50 business houses, 15 hospi- 
tals, 15 grade school branches and 316 
classroom libraries. It loaned 3,146,379 
books for home use and 286,007 pictures, 
lantern slides and music scores; 167,406 
borrowers; 52,960 books purchased; and 
534,976 books in the library. This re- 
view also lists the special) departments 
and special services of the library. 


The Library department of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, has issued a Rec- 
ommended List of Easy Books suitable 
for little children of first to third school 
grades. The list was compiled by Mil- 
dred L. Walker, children’s librarian, as 
a result of many requests from libraries 
all over the country for a suggestive list 
of good books, attractive .in physical 
make-up as well as in material and 
adapted to the use of little children from 
five to eight years of age. A few scat- 
tering titles provide excellent material 
for reading aloud to children. 


A request from Mr F. K. W. Drury, 
in charge of the Reading with a Purpose 
series, asks suggestions on new subjects 
to be published in the rwap series. 
Suggestions should not refer to subjects 
already in preparation. A list of about 
four subjects most in demand in the 
library is requested. 
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The Purpose and Scope of Cataloging 
and Classification 

Heretofore the student of cataloging 
has been introduced to the subject by 
codes of rules for making cards with 
only meager explanation as to the why 
and wherefore of the catalog. Plunging 
into the mass of tiresome detail which all 
agree must be mastered before a perfect 
catalog can be constructed, the student 
acquired a dislike for the subject and 
saw only the drudgery of one of the 
most interesting branches of library 
science. A keen mind has now contrib- 
uted to the A. L. A. group of text-books 
“An introduction to cataloging and the 
classification of books” which is destined 
to bring about a welcome change in the 
method of presenting this indispensable 
tool to the prospective librarian. Future 
instructors will surely arise and call her 
blessed, and future students are to be 
congratulated that their lines have fallen 
in pleasant places. 

As the preface explains, this is an in- 
troduction to the subject and not a code 
of rules. The approach is skillful and 
as one young student remarked, “Why, 
this is not a bit dry, it makes cataloging 
interesting.” The presentation of the 
subjects is so simple that the novice may 
understand and the thoro manner in 
which cataloging and classification are 
shown in their relation to all departments 
of the library suggests that this branch 
of library work is service to the public 
in its broadest sense. Because of the 
catalogers’ contact with many books and 
many subjects they have the widest op- 
portunity for helpfulness to those seek- 
ing information from the library. 

The list of references at the end of 
each chapter provides for a more ex- 
tended study of the various topics and 
the Thought questions arouse discussion. 

There is much in this book of interest 
and profit to all departments of the li- 
brary and to administrative heads as well. 

As a text-book for library schools and 
training classes, it leaves little to be de- 


sired and there is hope that by this pres- 
entation of the human side of arranging 
and recording books many will be at- 
tracted to the work who now see only 
the technique of catalog cards. 

The wisdom of the American Library 
Association in choosing Miss Margaret 
Mann to prepare this text is to be com- 
mended. Her years of experience as an 
instructor and later as an administrator 
of large catalog departments have given 
her a broad mental outlook and a com- 
prehension of the varied demands of 
other departments of the library upon the 
catalog department. 

Laura SMITH 
Public library Head cataloger 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
_ 

A luncheon in honor of Professor 
Mann, in celebration of the publication 
of her book, Introduction to cataloging 
and the classification of books, was held 
on March 25. A copy of the book, beau- 
tifully bound in the University Library 
Bindery, was presented to Miss Mann 
by her colleagues in the department. 

Dr W. W. Bishop comments on Pro- 
fessor Mann’s book as follows: 


Professor Mann’s students in cataloging 
during the last two years have become 
acquainted with this book thru their use 
of the mimeographed edition. It bids fair 
to take a place at once as the authoritative 
textbook in this important field. 

The book has many new and a? 
valuable features. Its method of approac 
is quite different from that heretofore em- 
ployed in textbooks on this subject. Per- 
haps its chief merit is in the judicious and 
skillful combination of the two aspects of 
recording books in libraries—cataloging 
and classification. 


While her subject is technical, she 
treats it in a live and interesting man- 
ner. She discusses the catalog in 
terms of its use to the staff and to the 
public. By visualizing the user of the 
book and the user of the catalog, she 
has brought a personal element into 
cataloging which has been lacking in 
some previous treatments of the 
subject. 
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An Attractive Booklist 
The Public library of Tampa, Florida, 
has issued a pocket-size folder on which 
is the following: 


A Variety of Books of Interest to the 
Southerner 
Ah, not to call it lovelier — 
This land—than all the rest 
My pilgrim feet have pressed, 
But only that these things are mine—are 
wholly mine! 


John Brown’s body. Stephen Vincent Benét. 

The Tragic era. Claude Gernade Bowers. 

Confederate portraits. Gamaliel Bradford. 

The Virginia plutarch.. Philip Alexander 
Bruce. 

Swords and roses. Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Gardening in the lower South. Harold Hard- 
vada Hume. 

John Henry: tracking down a negro legend. 
Guy Benton Johnson. ? 

Randolph of Roanoke. Gerald White John- 
son, 

Andrew Jackson: the gentle savage. David 
Karsner. 

Life and labor in the old South. Ulrich Bon- 
nell Phillips. 

New roads in old Virginia. Agnes Edwards 
Rothery. 


Varina Howell, wife of Jefferson Davis. Eron 
Opha Rowland. 
The Tree named John. John B. Sale. 
Allen Tate. 


 acelnge Davis, his rise and fall. 
uman factors in cotton culture. Rupert 
Bayles Vance. 


Contemporary American Life 
Told in Biography 
Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 


Grandmother Brown’s hundred years. Har- 
riet Brown. 

Seven iron men. Paul Henry De Kruif. 

Life of an ordinary woman. Anne Elks. 

Midstream. Helen Adams Keller. 


a of an American. Burton Jesse Hen- 


Shahert Hoover. William Henry Irwin. 

Loki, the life of Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 
Jonathan Norton Leonard. 

Midchannel. Ludwig Lewisohn. 

And then came Ford. Charles Merz. 

Myron T. Herrick. T. Bentley Mott. 

All in the family. Theodore Roosevelt. 

From Kaw tepee to capitol. Don Carlos Seitz. 

Up to now. Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Muldoon, the solid man of sport. Edward 
Van "Every. 

Life and letters of Stuart P. Sherman. Jacob 

Zeitlin. 


The books are chosen from the collec- 
tion of the Tampa public library. 
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Important Lists on Philosophy 
Reports from the various libraries 
seem to indicate that an unusually large 
number of calls are made for books on 
psychology, philosophy and child study. 
A list from the Public library of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, is as follows: 
Modern philosophy 
Barrington, E. The story of Oriental phil- 
Seuen | H. W. A history of modern phil- 
osophy. 
Durant, W. J. The mansions of philosophy. 
Keyserling, H. A. World in the making. 


Krutch, J. W. The modern temper. 

Lippmann, Walter. A preface to morals. 

Mason, J. W. T. Creative freedom. 

Ratner, Joseph, ed. The philosophy of 
John ae 

Robinson, %s. An anthology of recent 
aaa 


Russell, Picteend, Philosophy. 

Schaub, E. I. Philosophy of today. 

Wood, Clement. The outline of man’s 
knowledge. 


Modern psychology 
Adler, Alfred. Understanding human na- 


ture. 
Brett, G. S. Psychology ancient and mod- 


ern, 
Coe, G. A. The motives of men. 

Downey, J. E. The kingdom of the mind. 
Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves. 
Patrick, T. W. What is the mind. 

— Bertrand. Education and the good 


Thorndike, E. L. Adult learning. 

Wheeler, R. H. The science of psychology. 

Wiskham, Fon te The misbehaviorists. 

Wiggam, A. E. Exploring your mind with 
the psychologist. 


Child study 


Blanton, Smiley. Child guidance. 

Bruce, H. A. Your growing child. 
Guidance of childhood and youth. 
Furfey, P. H. Social problems of child- 


ood. 
Jordan, A. M. Children’s interests in read- 





ing. 

——Outlines of child study. 

Patri, Angelo. The problems of childhood. 

Pierce, Frederick. nderstanding of our 
children. 

Thom, D. A. Everyday problems of the 
everyday child. 

Watson, J. B. Psychological care of infant 
and child. 


The deplorable “new psychology” fad 
in reading may be helped by the use of 
books that will show the faddists how 
little they really know about the subject. 











Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Miss Emily Miller, editor of publica- 
tions of the A. L. A., visited the school, 
Saturday, March 15. She addressed the 
school informally in the morning, and 
later in the day met the students at Cy- 
press Hall, the school dormitory. 

Miss Lutie Stearns, well-known in 
library circles, lectured to the school on 
March 28 on the Next step in library de- 
velopment. The lecture was most stimu- 
lating, and was enthusiastically received 
by the students. 

On March 17, Mr and Mrs Frank H. 
Cupps presented the school with a beau- 
tiful vase and many lovely spring flowers 
in honor of the birthday of Miriam 
Cupps who died last year. The beautiful 
flowers were placed over the memorial 
poetry collection, and were a fitting trib- 
ute to one who was so dearly loved. 

This year the Carnegie library school 
goes again to Washington, D. C., for the 
spring library trip. The students will be 
there the week of May 12-17. 

Frances H. KELty 
Principal 


The Carnegie library school was trans- 
ferred from Carnegie Institute to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, April 1. 

The school retains its quarters in the 
central building of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh, and its close unofficial con- 
nection with that library will not be af- 
fected. 

The transfer opens the way for a 
higher rating for the school and the 
granting of degrees. 

Beginning in September, 1930, the fol- 
lowing classes of students will be eligible 
for admission: To the courses in work 
with children and general library work, 
seniors from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Pittsburgh 
and graduates of all approved colleges; 
to the course in school library work, col- 
lege graduates only. 

The library school faculty will be given 
regular faculty rating. The school thus 
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secures the advantage of being an inte- 
gral part of a teaching institution and 
also of having close affiliations with a 
large public library. 


Drexel Institute 


The students of the Drexel library 
school were assigned to codperating li- 
braries for block practice on March 24, 
from which they returned, April 7, full 
of enthusiasm for the actual work and 
with added poise gained in practice work. 

The Alumni association met for its 
annual dinner at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing on April 5. About 75 were present. 

The students had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Captain E. Cockburn Kyte, librarian 
of Queen’s University, Ontario, lecture 
on Monastic libraries. 

During Schoolmen’s Week the meeting 
of school librarians was held in the 
Drexel auditorium. Lantern slides of 
school libraries, prepared by the A. L. A. 
Committee on education, were shown. 
Jane Hindman, Drexel ’24, read a paper 
on The Dalton plan and the school li- 
brary. 

Dorothy Varian has received the appoint- 
ment as county librarian, a position just 
established at West Chester. 

Hazel F. King has received the appoint- 
ment of library assistant in the Passaic 
public library. 

ANNE W. Howtanp 
Director 
Pratt Institute 

The spring trip this year included 
visits to the New Jersey College for 
Women at New Brunswick; to the office 
of the Library commission, the State 
Normal School library and the Public 
library at Trenton; to Philadelphia, 
where the Public library and the Over- 
brook high school were visited; to the 
libraries at Wilmington and Baltimore, 
and to Washington, where were spent 
three days of intensive library inspection. 
This included the Library of Congress, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the libraries 
of the Naval hospital, the Agricultural 
department, the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, and the Public library of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. Time was also found 
for a glimpse of the Frier Art Gallery, 
the Pan American Union, and for a visit 
to Mt. Vernon with which the trip con- 
cluded. This bare outline gives but little 
idea of the many factors that contributed 
to the pleasure of the week, the cordial- 
ity and interest shown, the hospitality re- 
ceived, the pains taken to organize the 
time spent at each library that a maxi- 
mum of information might result with 
a minimum of fatigue. It was a demon- 
stration of the esprit de corps and of the 
efficiency of librarianship, of great value 
to entrants to the profession. 

The rigors of examination week were 
mitigated by a visit on March 19 from 
Mr Andrew Keogh who discussed the 
administration of a university library. 

The first day of the opening of the 
new term was memorable for a lecture 
by Captain E. C. Kyte, librarian of 
Queen’s University, on Some English 
country house libraries. Captain Kyte 
made the recital of his adventures and 
finds as thrilling as any detective story, 
and far more delightful. 

Mabel Williams of the New York pub- 
lic library talked on April 8 about the 
School department and kindled a keen 
interest in that type of work. 

The first of the spring term visits were 
paid to the new headquarters of the 
Brooklyn public library in the Williams- 
burgh Bank building, to the Extension 
division, and to the Girls’ high school. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


St. Louis public library 
The supplementary lectures given dur- 
ing the second semester were inaugur- 
ated in February by Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve, A. L. A. specialist in children’s 
literature, who gave four talks to the 
school on Story telling to older children, 
Methods and source material from folk- 
lore, and Literature for children above 
fifth grade. (Epics, hero tales, etc.) 
Two talks on State library work were 
scheduled for the first week in April. 
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Louis J. Bailey, librarian, State library 
of Indiana, described the different phases 
of library work coming under his juris- 
diction, and Miss Morey, secretary of the 
Missouri library commission, reviewed 
the scope of the work of that commis- 
sion. 


Edith E. Kelly, ’24, has joined the staff 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society library, 
Madison. 

Elsie Schinzel, ’27, formerly a school li- 
brarian in Burlington, Iowa, now holds a 
similar position in Evanston, Illinois. 

Eleanor Shallcross, ’23, has just been ap- 
pointed cataloger for the Missouri State li- 
brary commission, Jefferson City. 

Lois Tullis, ’26, has become assistant li- 
brarian in the Principia School library. 


Harriet P. SAwYER 
Principal 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harrison W. Craver, chairman of the 
Board of education for librarianships, 
visited the College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, February 4. The visit 
was the official inspection required by 
‘the A. L. A. Committee for standardiza- 
tion’ of the library school. The library 
school of the College of St. Catherine 
this year has a class of 24 seniors from 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. 
Summer schools 
Announcement is made for summer 
training for librarianship at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, June 16 to August 9. For 
further information address Director of 
the Library School, Urbana, Ill. 


A summer course in library training 
will be offered by the State University 
of Iowa, June 9-July 17. There will be 
seven courses offered, each by expe- 
rienced librarians. Miss Emma Felsen- 
thal will be director and also instructor 
in reference work. 


A summer course in library service 
will be offered by the Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, June 11-Au- 
gust 30. All information will be 
promptly answered by James A. Mc- 
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Millen, librarian, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 


The McGill University library school 
will give a summer course at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in Vancouver 
simultaneously with that which is given 
at McGill, July 2-August 9, 1930. The 
aim is to meet the needs of those already 
engaged in library work and to prepare 
high school graduates as assistants in 
medium-sized libraries. At the present 
time, McGill is the only university in 
Canada giving a summer library course. 


A course in library training for high 
school librarians will be offered next 
summer at the University of Mississippi 
under the direction of Whitman Davis, 
librarian. Courses in administration, 


book selection and technical work will be. 


offered by Grace Winton, librarian of 
Northwestern high school of Detroit. 
Junior standing is required of all stu- 
dents. Credit will be allowed toward the 
bachelor’s degree in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. School begins June 2 and con- 
tinues for nine weeks. 





Library Scholarship Grants, 1930-31 

The names of ten librarians recom- 
mended for scholarship grants to be 
given by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for the year 1930-31 are an- 
nounced by the Corporation. 

Ninety-two persons filed applications 
for grants this year. Candidates were 
selected by an advisory group on Library 
Scholarships which included Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness of the New York public li- 
brary, Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., William S. Learned, author of 
The American public library and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, Florence Overton 
of the New York public library, Adam 
Strohm of the Detroit public library and 
Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian of the Public 
library, Denver, Colorado. Candidates 
were chosen on the recommendations of 
those competent to judge the applicants’ 
ability from their own professional ex- 


perience, and on the plan and purpose 
set forth by the candidates themselves. 

Those recommended for scholarship 
grants and schools to which assigned: 

Leon Carnovsky, University of Chi- 
cago; Margrethe D. Brandt, University 
of Chicago; Margaret Hutchins, Colum- 
bia University; Margery Quigley, Co- 
lumbia University; Leonilda I. Sansone, 
University of Rome, Italy; Dorothy W. 
Curtiss, Columbia University ; F. E. Fitz- 
gerald, Columbia University; Mrs Cath- 
arine Pierce, Columbia University ; Louis 
M. Nourse, Columbia University; Irene 
M. Doyle, University of Illinois. 





Eccentrics 

The dean of a college for men, in a 
consultation for securing a new libra- 
rian, states that the most salary they 
can offer is $3,000, and adds that they 
must have a woman as she will come 
cheaper. To the inquiry as to why, 
considering she would be doing exactly 
the same work as a man, he replied 
that a man might marry and have fam- 
ily expenses. An inquiry that might 
follow is, “What has that to do with 
it?” 

Phosphor Mallam, author of An ap- 
proach to poetry, maintains, and rightly, 
that the ability to reel off the names of 
the major poets of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century is no saving mark. 
Neither is an unappreciative, general 
taste for some famous poem or song. 
What we need and must have is a sense 
of Sound, Feeling, Thot, Imagination 
and Beauty—all spelled with capital let- 
ters—Crowell News Letter. 

A letter from Ada F. Liveright, Phila- 
delphia librarian, offers account of some 
personal reactions on reading Adventures 
of a librarian, by Harlan Ballard of 
Berkshire Atheneum: .- 

That is the charm of the book—its free- 
dom from the modern professional argot.. . 
I want to suggest that aspiring library 
school students vary their “standardized” 
diet with readings from “The Adventures.” 


Its nice, cultivated, leisurely enthusiasm 
won't hurt young librarians to savour. 
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Department of School Libraries 


Our duty is to be careful not according 
to our desires but according to our powers. 














Character Education Discussion 
Conference 

At the time of the dedication of the 
New School of Education building at 
New York University, March 1, 1930, 
the Elementary Education department 
sponsored a Character Education dis- 
cussion conference. Some 60 of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding educators interested in 
the problems of character education and 
elementary education, met for a period of 
three hours to consider together the pres- 
ent status and major problems of charac- 
ter education. The unusual interest in 
character education as well as the recog- 
nition of the personnek participating in 
the discussion, is evidenced in the fact 
that approximately 500 people were kept 
away in order that those present might 
really have an opportunity of undis- 
tracted expression of thot. The suc- 
cess of the conference was, in large 
measure, due to the wide direction 
given the discussion by the five dis- 
cussion leaders on five major prob- 
lems. 

The major units of discussion and 
the respective leaders of discussion 
were as follows: 


Elements of character—Dr Henry Neu- 
mann, leader, Brooklyn Society for Eth- 
ical Culture 

Problems of method—Professor Edwin D. 
Starbuck, University of Iowa 

Curriculum aspects—Professor W. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University 

Scientific and testing approach to character 
education problems—Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne, Yale University 

Teacher training and character education— 
Professor Goodwin B. Watson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


As a basis for the discussion over 50 
controversial issues in the field of char- 
acter education were compiled and 
used as points of departure by those 
participating. 


If the present status of character educa- 
tion in the United States may be judged 
from the analysis, description, and opinion 
voiced in the round-table conference here 
briefly reported, it is clear that a compre- 
hensive, serious, and openminded approach 
to the problems of this field has had its in- 
ception in the last few years. In addition 
to the small group of workers devoting 
their major efforts to the perfecting of 
scientific instruments and the use of these 
instruments in guiding aright our thinking 
and planning in character education, there 
has been a sudden awakening on the part of 
the members of the teaching profession 
generally as to the tremendous import of 
this phase of public education. 

Tho the paucity of significant literature 
reveals how little has as yet been accom- 
plished, there is every indication that the 
years immediately before us will bring 
astounding developments in definition, in- 
struments and techniques, method and pro- 
gram. For example, thruout the confer- 
ence there was constant reference to the 
need for scientifically determining situa- 
tions that call forth desirable response ac- 
tivities instead of analyzing and “teaching” 
specific traits that are or are not to be 
desired. Even if we had ample evidence 
in support of this point of view, the first 
steps in its fulfillment have hardly gotten 
under way. An immense amount of re- 
search and experimentation is needed be- 
fore we know the A. B. C’s of this method. 

Little light was given as to just what the 
elements of character are, except that the 
emotional factors are as important and per- 
haps more important than the intellectual. 
It was also suggested that surely not dur- 
ing childhood and probably not until late 
adolescence should one be expected to be 
“morality conscious”. 

There was oneness of mind on the gen- 
eral problem of method in character educa- 
tion. So-called direct method is in the dis- 
card. This does not imply the absence of 
a carefully worked out program. It does 
present a bigger problem to teacher train- 
ing institutions. Situations, not traits, are 
the approach. A simultaneous and co6rdi- 
nated program of activities in the home, 
community, and school is essential to ef- 
fective character training. 

There was likewise general agreement on 
the points discussed pertaining to the cur- 
riculum for character education. There is 
not to be a différentiated subject with spe- 
cified time and place in the routine of 
school life. Like a health program that 
functions successfully, it must permeate the 
entire curriculum, the entire life of the 
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school. The parents and teachers are ma- 
jor elements in the situations to which chil- 
dren respond, hence the importance of ex- 
ample in the character and reason, under 
guidance, concerning the experience for 
purposes of rationalization, interpretation, 
and tentative generalization, such moments 
provide the core of our character curri- 
culum. 

A stimulating and profitable discussion 
developed in the treatment of the scientific 
and testing approach to character educa- 
tion. We have barely scratched the surface 
here. Some feel that experimental meas- 
urement is not the only way of being “sci- 
entific” in the field of character education, 
and for that matter in many other fields. 
Agreement seemed apparent however that 
whatever else we do in character educa- 
tion our procedure must be objective. 

The last unit of discussion pertained to 
training of teachers for a sound character 
education program. Several significant 
recommendations were made for preparing 
the teacher for this important task. Teach- 
ers must be trained in an atmosphere of 
freedom to think, to act, and to experience. 
Training in elementary clinical research for 
all prospective teachers was emphasized as 
was also a better and broader cultural and 
general education for an improved view of 
life’s meanings and values. Some experi- 
ence under supervision of “guiding” a self- 
governing voluntary club in which the chil- 
dren make up their own program will de- 
velop valuable techniques as well as a 
deeper incite into child life. And lastly, 
the very timely suggestion was offered that 
the core. of our teacher-training program 
should be professionalized subject-matter 
centered around the major objectives of 
education, such as worthy home member- 
ship, vocational activity, citizenship and the 
wise use of leisure. 

Summarized and reported by F. C. Borgeson, 
assistant professor of Elementary Education. 


Libraries in educational institutions 
will do well to stock up in material 
useful to the worthy teachers inter- 
ested in the ideas set forth by Profes- 
sor Borgeson. 


High School Libraries Standards 

The North Central Association of 
colleges and secondary schools, in 1927, 
appointed a committee headed by Edwin 
L. Miller, assistant-superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, to resurvey the high 
school libraries of the association and to 
make a report toward standards. 

The score card for high school libra- 
ries prepared by Martha Wilson for the 
Education committee of the A. L. A. was 
selected as a basis for the survey and for 
this purpose was tabulated and numbered 
by Marion Lovis, supervisor of school 
libraries, Detroit, and M. E. Irwin of the 
department of Instructional research of 
Detroit. 

The returns from the survey were 
tabulated and presented by Mr Miller at 
the N. C. A. meeting, Chicago, March, 
1928. 

At the 1929 meeting of the North Cen- 
tral association, Mr Miller and Dr G. W. 
Roselof of the State department of edu- 
cation, Nebraska, were directed to pre- 
pare quantitative library standards for 
secondary schools. 

A brief questionnaire was sent to all 
schools covering: Number of librarians; 
Training and pay; Initial number of vol- 
umes per pupil; Library seats per pupil; 
Enrollment and annual costs for books. 
The results were presented at the Atlan- 
tic City meeting of the Education com- 
mittee in 1930. 

With the North Central association re- 
affirming its stand on school libraries, 
this phase of library service will gain re- 
newed impetus. 





Education’s Work Today 

Dr George H. Locke, for 21 years 
chief librarian in Toronto, is author 
of English history, the latest course in 
the Reading with a Purpose series is- 
sued by the A. L. A. This course dis- 
cusses the relation of history to world 
peace. “What the world needs in its 
critical situation today,” Dr Locke de- 
clares in the opening pages of his book- 


let, “is more knowledge of its neigh- 
bors, their origin, their struggles and 
their ideals. 

“There was never a time when peo- 
ple looked for peace and longed for 
peace as today, when yet the effect of 
the Great War is felt. This is the time 
above all when it is necessary to take 
stock of our relationships with our fel- 
lows the world over.” 
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I Love My Task 

I am in love with my task as high 
school librarian. I must be for every 
morning I awake with the keen con- 
sciousness of having something to do 
which I like. 

I love the little room that is The Li- 
brary. Mine is an orderly soul and its 
order pleases me. The tables with the 
chairs about them; the books, soldier 
fashion, upon the shelves; magazines and 
newspapers upon their proper racks; 
post-cards and pictures mounted and 
filed; ephemeral material in orderly 
fashion; the catalog cards with dots and 
spaces just as they should be—are all a 
genuine satisfaction. I love the quiet of 
the library. There is no noise, only the 
quiet activity of everybody’s doing his 
own work with due consideration for 
others. I love the touch of beauty lent 
by things which belong: a bright bowl, 
a bit of Indian pottery, growing plants 
rich with blossoms, a ship-model by one 
of the boys, the bust of a child, a sweet 
thing, reading, a picture of Lincoln por- 
ing over a book by the firelight’s glow. 

I love the tasks which the library of- 
fers. I never know what each day will 
require so I cannot rub off the zest with 
preparation. The days that are hard are 
balanced by many that are easy. There 
is nothing forced about my work. No 
one comes to the library unless he wants 
to and he does not have to stay. The li- 
brary becomes a privilege open to all 
who merit it. I love to live in an atmos- 
phere of books. I seldom get time even 
for the morning paper until after the day 
is done but always it awaits a spare mo- 
ment. Articles on “Books and reading” 
fascinate me and tho scanning books to 
be able to tell what “they are about” has 
nearly ruined my reading for pleasure, 
I enjoy even that. I get a deal of joy 
from being able to help those who come. 
It may be the satisfaction of an imme- 
diate need in locating material for to- 
morrow’s report. It may be the oppor- 
tunity to help someone interested in a 


particular hobby, or starved for good 
reading. It may be from showing some 
pupil how to help himself so that next 
time he will not have to ask. It may be 
the selection of a good book that will 
open the door to the royal road to 
reading. 

The other day my _ superintendent 
found me dusting shelves and whistling 
five minutes past the four o’clock hour 
which lets me off and commented on it. 
Until then I had never realized what I 
now know: I am in love with my task. 

AziLE M. Worrorp 
High-school librarian 
Laurens, South Carolina 





Conference on Southern Libraries 
Plans 

At a conference of representatives of 
the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education board, and the Rosenwald 
Fund, held a few months ago in New 
York City, southern library development, 
its present status, and opportunities of 
development were discussed. 

Among the recommendations submit- 
ted was 1) a general survey of the whole 
library school situation in the South 
made by the A. L. A. Board of educa- 
tion for librarianship; 2) a state school 
library supervisor in every state; 3) a 
strong field worker attached to each state 
library extension agency; 4) a regional 
field agent for the Southeast, attached to 
the Extension committee of the A. L. A., 
with headquarters in the South, ap- 
pointed with the approval of the Policy 
committee of the Southeastern library 
association; 5) aid to negro public li- 
brary service; 6) more adequate book 
collections in institutions offering grad- 
uate work; 7) scholarships to Southern 
library schools and for study and re- 
search to be carried on in other sections. 





Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 
—Enmilie Poulsson 
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A New Educational Journal 

A new national educational periodical, 
the Junior College Journal, will begin 
publication in October, 1930. It will be 
published by Stanford University Press, 
and will be under the joint editorial con- 
trol of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges and the School of Education 
of Stanford University. The new jour- 
nal will appear monthly with the excep- 
tion of the summer months. 





Citizenship in the Schools 

Education for good citizenship, accord- 
ing to Professor Colvin O. Davis, should 
establish the ability and readiness to play 
ones full part in the codperative activi- 
ties of community, state and nation. 

Some suggestions are given below on 
different methods of instilling ideals 
necessary for the practice of good citi- 
zenship. 


Almack, John C. Education for citizenship. 
Houghton, 24 

Hatch, R. W. Training in citizenship. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. 

Kimball, R. S.  Current-events instruction. 
Houghton, 29, 

McPheters, G. A. Citizenship dramatized. 
Holt, ’21. 

Snedden, David. 
Book Co., ’23. 


Citizenship training involves not only 
knowledge of how to become a good 
citizen, but also practice in being a good 
citizen. The following magazine articles 
show what is being done in some schools. 


Bogess, F. A. Some of the things University 
Hill School is doing in the way of citizen- 
~~ training 3d Junior High Clearing House, 

3, 929, p. 17-22. (An interesting 
al of methods used in a Boulder, 
Colorado school.) 

Draper, Edgar M. Students’ part in school 
administration. School Executives Maga- 
zine, v. 49, April 1930, p. 361-3. (Making 
the school a mirror of ‘life.) 

Ogan, R. W. A junior high school civics 
club. Historical Outlook Magazine, v. 17, 
May 1926, p. 234-38. (The organization of 
an eighth grade class into a club for the 
practice of citizenship. Offers a. complete 
constitution and suggested activities. ) 


Measurement in citizenship training 


Brown, Jennie K. An experiment in testing 
the ‘teaching of civic thinking. Junior- 


Civic education. World 


Senior High School Clearing House, v. 4, 
Feb. 1930, p. 374-77. 

Stabler, Dewey A. Relation between the civic 
information possessed by ninth grade pupils 
and their practice in citizenship. School Re- 
view, v. 37, Nov. 1929, p. 697- 

[From the Chicago public library’s Teacher's 

Room Bulletin, April, 1930] 





The Scholastic Awards 

Two hundred and fifty high school 
students share in the distribution of the 
$4,500 in prizes which make up the an- 
nual Scholastic awards, the national 
prizes in literature and art for high 
school students. More than 40,000 stu- 
dents from every state and dependency 
in the United States submitted material 
to the Scholastic awards. 

The art work of over 500 students, 
chosen from 8,000 pieces, will be shown 
in the third National High School art 
exhibit, to be held in the art galleries of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 25 
to May 19. This exhibit will afterwards 
visit the art galleries of large cities thru- 
out the country. 

The first prize winners in the literary 
division are as follows: 


Short Story, Maurice O. Johnson, Nor- 
folk High School, Nebraska; Familiar Es- 
say, Dorothy Bennet Johnston, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Poetry, Margaret Phyllis Mac- 
Sweeney, Fresno High School, California. 


The first among the special prizes in 
the art division were: 


Robert Mover, Lansdale high school, 
Lansdale, Penna.; Donald Stebbins, Ar- 
senal Technical high school, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Wilhemina Schlund, ’Glenville high 
school, Cleveland, Ohio; Irving J. Marantz, 
Thomas Jefferson high school, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; and Deonne Boronda, Friends 
seminary, New York City. 





Special Meeting for Junior College 
Librarians 


There will be a meeting for the junior . 


college librarians at the A. L. A. confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. Tentative stand- 
ards, budgets, personnel, and physical 
equipment of the library, are the topics 
announced for the program. 
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News from the Field 
East 

The Governor of Massachusetts has 
signed a bill to prohibit the sale of pub- 
lications which are “obscene.” This 
measure is a compromise between the old 
law and the proposed new law, and it is 
thot will lessen the problem of book cen- 
sorship which has caused much dissatis- 
faction in Massachusetts for a long time. 


The report of the librarian, Leo R. 
Etzkorn, of the Public library, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, records the fol- 
lowing: Volumes added for the year, 
5,324; volumes on the shelves, 158,683; 
circulation, 576,888; borrowers, 25,092. 

Attention is called to the handicap in 
the library work on account of the 
crowded branches. An appeal is made 
for appropriation sufficient to extend 
the library quarters and to allow for the 
purchase of new books. 


Beatrice E. Kelliher, who was for 
several years in charge of the business 
and industrial department of the Pub- 
lic library of New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been appointed readers’ adviser in 
the New Haven public library, to suc- 
ceed John Chancellor now supervising 
librarian of Federal prisons at Wash- 
ington. Miss Kelliher received her ed- 
ucation in Gould’s Academy, one of 
the oldest private schools in New Eng- 
land, later taking courses in Boston 
University and Simmons College. She 
has had experience in all kinds of li- 
brary service in Medford, Springfield 
and Somerville, Massachusetts, Port- 
land, Oregon, the state of Maine, and 
other places. 


Central Atlantic 
Russell S. Jones, Pratt ’23, has been 
appointed assistant in the Russell Sage 
Foundation library in New York. 


The new library building of Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, April 25. 
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The will of the late Rev L. V. McCabe, 
former rector of St. Matthias’ church, 
Bala, Pennsylvania, names St. Charles 
Borromeo’s Theological Seminary, Over- 
brook, as beneficiary of a valuable li- 
brary. 

Anne Jensen, assistant librarian, Eure- 
ka College library, Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the 
American University library, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will assume her new du- 
ties during the summer. 


Anna Haddow, Drexel ’28, has been 
appointed librarian of the National Edu- 
cation association at Washington. Miss 
Haddow has been asked to reorganize 
the library with the aid of two clerical 
assistants. 


The Queens Borough public library 
issued invitations to attend the christen- 
ing of “The Pioneer,” the first book bus 
in the county library service of Queens, 
by James I. Walker, mayor of the city 
of New York. The ceremony was quite 
impressive. 


Harold A. Wooster, librarian of the 
Public library, Brockton, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Scranton, Pennsylvania, as 
successor to the late Henry J. Carr. Mr 
Wooster assumes his duty, June 1. 

Mr Wooster was the unanimous choice 
of the Board from an eligible list of 
12 applicants. He was born and edu- 
cated in Connecticut, and was graduated 
from Wesleyan University. Besides be- 
ing librarian at Brockton, he has had 
library experience at the Case memorial 
library at Harvard and at Westfield 
Athenaeum. 

The students of Columbia University 
are engaged in an effort to reduce the 
fines in the various libraries connected 
with the university. A petition signed 
by many students and graduates was for- 
warded to President Butler and to Roger 
Howson, librarian. According to press 
reports, the system objected to calls for 
a fine of 25 cents for the first hour after 
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the time set for a book’s return and five 
cents for every additional hour. Accord- 
ing to the students, fines frequently 
come to three or four times the selling 
prices of the books. They charge that the 
effect is to make the use of the library 
prohibitive and to discourage reading 
and research beyond the volumes abso- 
lutely required. 


D. J. Haykin, for a number of years 
chief of the Catalog department of the 
Queens Borough public library, New 
York, has been placed in charge of the 
work of putting Decimal classification 
numbers on Library of Congress cards. 
Mr Haykin’s preparation for the work, 
his long experience in New York state 
libraries, in the Library of the University 
of Nebraska and library school teaching, 
have contributed to his equipment for 
the present important task. 


In an effort to provide for county library 
service in New York state, an amend- 
ment has been offered to the education 
law relating to county libraries which 
will, if passed, permit the establishment 
of county public libraries by boards of 
supervisors. The establishment of such 
a library is optional with the board which 
has the authority to raise by tax the 
necessary funds not to exceed a rate of 
one mill on the dollar. They are to ap- 
point a board of trustees who in turn 
will appoint a county librarian, and make 
such other arrangements and regulations 
as will enable books to be obtained by 
persons living in county districts. The 
proposed new law provides for state aid 
equivalent approximately to 50 per cent 
of the county library cost. 

Central 

Mrs George P. Stowitts, Pratt ’02, has 
been appointed temporary reference li- 
brarian at the University library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The settlement of the Nathan A. Pet- 
rie will contest has left a trust fund of 
$62,000 for the erection of a Library and 
Community building in Ashton, Illinois. 
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Miss Murle Bryan, Pratt, for some 
time librarian of the Carnegie library, 
Mitchell, S. D., resigned her position and 
joined the staff of the Public library of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Floy French, formerly libra- 
rian of the State Agricultural School 
of Missouri, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Public library, Spencer, In- 
diana. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Carleton B. Joeckel, associate 
professor of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to Mrs Gladys 
Hatch of Berkeley, California. 


Hester Meigs has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public library of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. She succeeds 
Marion Wadsworth who resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the Public library of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The report of the Public library of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, records a circu- 
lation of 390,292 v., of which 128,288 
was juvenile; 10,315 v. were lent for use 
in classrooms; picture circulation, 5,506. 
More than 35 per cent of the city are 
card holders of which there are 15,824. 
Books on the shelves, 72,620 v. 


An exhibit of rare Irish books and 
broadsides is on exhibition at the New- 
berry library, Chicago. Among the rare 
items shown are Lives of the Irish 
saints, printed at Louvain in 1645, and 
one of the two copies of the book in the 
United States; modern copies of the 
famous Book of Kells and the Book of 
Durrow; early dictionaries; an ancient 
parchment manuscript in the Celtic lan- 
guage, and other interesting items. 


Roland Mulhauser has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Federal Re- 
formatory at Chillicothe,.Ohio, to be- 
gin his work on April 14. Mr Mul- 
hauser, Western Reserve University 
29, has been on the staff of the Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York City. 
He is the first trained librarian to be 
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appointed to a full time position in an 
American prison. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, shows a circu- 
lation of 156,906 v. There are six coun- 
ty branches, two school libraries, and 27 
classroom libraries issuing books. Per- 
centage of population reached - 44; re- 
ceipts for the library, $14,444; disburse- 
ments, $14,386. A number of important 
reference books were added during’ the 
year. 


The young people’s room of the Public 
library of Watertown, Wisconsin, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremony 
March 5. This room is a part of the 
John W. Cole memorial addition to the 
public library which is not yet ready for 
use. The formal dedication of the entire 
addition will be held at a later date. 
Plans for the enlargement of library 
service for children have been carefully 
worked out by the librarian, Florence C. 
Hays, and her assistant, Claire Herr- 
mann. 


The children’s library at the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Wisconsin, has 
been given separate quarters in the col- 
lege near the training school department 
and is also accessible to the junior high 
school students. The library contains 
about 3,500 books, mostly with reference 
to and use by the students, besides the 
regular supply of story books, encyclo- 
pedias, and magazines. The room has 
been supplied with furniture suitable for 
children. The larger quarters make 
possible many more books and greater 
convenience in administering the affairs 
of the library. 


The West Toledo branch of the Public 
library, Toledo, Ohio, was opened on 
March 26. It is the realization of 10 
years of effort by. civic organizations of 
the community. The land for the build- 
ing was reserved in 1920 and bought in 
1923, since which time funds have been 
received to make the building possible. 
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The structure, exclusive of books, cost 
$122,000. Its English style makes it one 
of the most attractive in the city and it is 
modern in every detail. The library con- 
tains about 14,000 books and will be in 
charge of Edna Giesler with five assist- 
ants. 

The address at the dedicatory services 
was made by .Dr A. Caswell Ellis, dean 
of Cleveland College of Western Re- 
serve University, on the subject of 
Adult education. 


The Public library of St Paul, Minne- 
sota, is putting on a campaign for the 
donation of 100,000 books. More than 
27,000 v. had to be discarded last year 
and the library could only replace 16,000, 
a process that has been going on for 
several years. The new-book famine has 
affected the entire city library system. 
Ten of the 18 library stations in indus- 
trial plants have been closed, as have 
seven of the 17 school stations. Those 
in charge of the library expect to receive 
liberal donations thru a very earnest 
active campaign for gifts. 








SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


BOOK BINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Du Pont Fabrikoid 


Distributors 
Leathers 
Cloth Boards 


Interlaken 
Book Cloths 





South 

The Larimer Memorial library at Pa- 
latka, Florida, was dedicated on March 
28. The building was erected by James 
R. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, as a memorial 
to his wife, who died in 1919, because of 
the keen interest she had in educational 
affairs. 


Canton, Missouri, has voted a very de- 
cisive expression for a two-mill tax for 
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the support and maintenance of a public 
library. The affirmative vote has been 
well received by the community, and 
there is much active interest in making 
the library a first-class, up-to-date or- 
ganization. 
Pacific Coast 

Mrs Grace Miller, for a number of 
years librarian of Gustine, California, 
has resigned. She is succeeded by Mrs 
William Cornils. 

West 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Great Falls, Montana, calls 
the past year the busiest and most suc- 
cessful in the history of the library. 
Growth is marked in every direction 
and the need for more room, both in 
the present library building and in 
additional branches, is emphasized. 
The circulation for the past year was 
221,936v. The librarian gave courses 
of lessons in the use of the library to 
the incoming freshman classes in the 
high schools. The reports of teachers 
show satisfactory growth in the use of 
the library. A librarian visits the 
schools once a week. Books are loaned 
to the rural districts on payment of $1 
a year. The receipts for the year were 
$25,309 ; expenses, $18,592; unexpended 
balance, $6,717. 

Foreign 


A collection of American law books 
available to the legal fraternity in Lon- 
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McGill University Library School 
Summer courses in Library Training 
July 2-August 9, 1930 
at 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 
and 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 
All applications should be addressed to As- 
sistant Director, McGill University Library 
School, 3459 McTavish St., Montreal. After June 
15, applications for British Columbia summer 


session should be sent to Assistant Director, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 











Do You Want 
a Better 
Position? 

We have desirable 


openings all over 
US. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 





Do You Need 
a New 
Librarian? 
Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
— you require 
or any place on 
your staff. Service 
free to employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 











don has been established in the Middle 
Temple library in that city. H. A. C. 
Sturgess, librarian of that ancient insti- 
tution, conceived the notion and pre- 
sented a request to the Bar association 
of the City of New York for sympathy 
in such a proposition. The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace appro- 
priated about $7,000 for the requisite 
books and presented them as a gift. 
There has been a great need for some 
reputable source of references, rising out 
of the conditions in England as a result 
of war activities, and it has been impos- 
sible, heretofore, to find American books 
of reference which were needed. 


Professor G. Arnold Wood, M.A., a 
member of the Board of trustees of the 
Public library of New South Wales since 
1916, died October 14. Professor Wood 
had a world-wide reputation as an au- 
thority on Australian history, and his use 
of the manuscripts housed in the Mitchell 
library was an important factor in mak- 
ing this collection known to students. 

The report of the Public library of 
New South Wales gives the following: 

The library contains 426,187 volumes. 
There were 5,735 boxes, containing 
43,184 volumes, circulated to schools of 
arts, branches of the Agricultural bu- 
reau, country public schools, etc. 

W. H. Ifould is principal librarian 
and acts as secretary of the Board. 











